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For the Companion. 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


Old Hula Thornerssen was my nearest neighbor 
for the first two years after I went out to my 
wheat farm in Dakota. 

It was early in May, while the seeding was 
going on, that I made her acquaintance in the 
following manner : 

I was riding home from the post-office on my 
sleek little mule, and about a mile 
from the office came in sight of 





little olders. And I are here, and haf left those 
daughter of mine at home till she got a little older. 
So we get good lands, and now we shall haf those | 
childs come ofer. They are not childs now. Lars | 
are twenty-two, and Chrisa are eighteen. So they 
shall come here, and shall get married with each 
other, and we shall haf those two quarters for one 
farm, and Lars shall work them, and Mr. Petris- 
sen shall help him.” 

“So you were all friends at home in Norway ?” 
I said. 


look over a piece of ground which we expected to 
begin seeding at once, I came on Mr. Petrissen, 
who was a thin, white - haired little man, and 
hardly able to do the heavy work he was engaged 
in. He had a larger seeder than Mrs. Thorners- 
sen, and two sleek mules, and his ground had 
already raised one crop the year before, and so | 
was more easily managed than hers. 

He, too, was full of the coming of his son and 
Mrs. Thornerssen’s daughter, and just as I came 
by, his mules very opportunely happened to wish 


| Say? 


went over almost every evening, after he had 
cooked and eaten his supper, to sit on the door 
step, or in the kitchen if it was too cool, and chat 
with Mrs. Thornerssen about Chrisa and Lars. 
What would Chrisa wear, and would she look 
much as she did when her mother saw her last, 
only taller and handsomer? What would Lars 
Would he have a brown beard? How tall 
would he be? The subjects thus suggested for 
conversation proved quite inexhaustible. 
One evening, when old Mr. Petrissen rose to 
go home, old Mrs. Thornerssen 
said,— 





the ‘‘quarter-section” which Hula 
had taken up as a ‘‘homestead.” 

The ground had been ‘‘broken” 
the year before, and the first crop 
was now being sown. What was 
my surprise, on coming nearer, 
to see old Hula warmly wrapped 
up and sitting ina chair not far 
from where the seeder passed on 
each trip across the quarter. 

It had heen a very warm, sunny 
day, and the ground was quite 
dry where she sat. Bui some- 
thing was thrown down before 
her to put her feet on, and she 
was sitting there calmly, working 
at some knitting, and every mo- 
ment casting a sharp glance after 
the man who was driving the 
seeder, and was now at the farther 
side of the quarter. 

As I came up to where she was 
sitting, I stopped to say good- 
evening, and she looked up with 
a bright smile on her wrinkled 
face, and seemed glad to see scme 
one to speak to. 

“So you are a farmer, too,” 
Isaid. ‘“Can’t you trust Yon” 
(as John, the man whom she had 
hired to put in her seed, was 
called) “can’t you trust Yon to 
do the seeding well, without stay- 
ing out hereto watch him ?” 

She stopped her knitting for an 
instant to shake her finger slowly 
at me, and then, resuming her 
work, she said,— 

“Yon, he are some fery good 
young mans. But there are not 
many somebodies that shall do 
other people’s works for pay, like 
as they shall do their own works. It shall all times 
be good plans when you hire somebody to do} 
somethings, to go and see if those somebodies | 
does do those somethings.” 

“And what does Yon say ?” 

“Oh, he only laugh. But fery soon now I shall | 
hope to haf somebodies here that I shall nefer 
haf to watch, because it will be his own work he 
shall be doing.” 

“Ah!” I said; and then added to myself, ‘‘Can 
it be that this heiress, with a quarter-section of 
rich land in the Red River Valley, has found | 
some young Norwegian to marry her for her 
money? It must be that her son is coming over.” 

So I asked,— 

“T suppose your son is coming here to live with 
you, and work the place ?” 

“No,” she said, her fingers flying nimbly over 
her work, as she glanced across the field at Yon. 
“No, I haf no son.” 

“Your brother ?” 

“T haf no brother.” 

“And vou are not married ?” 

“My husband haf been dead those fifteen 
years.” 





“Oh no.” 


>” 


“‘But you knew Mr. Petrissen there 
“Oh no, but I knows him here.” 
‘And Lars has seen Chrisa ?” 

“Oh no, but they shall not care about that. | 
They shall haf all their lifes to see each other and 
get acquainted. I knows my Chrisa shall be a | 
good wife for, anybodies, efen for King Horscar; | 
and Mr. Petrissen he know those son are good | 
husband for anybodies. You don’t think those 
Mr. Petrissen tells lies ?” asked Hula, who seemed | 
somewhat touched at my insinuation that her | 
plans were a trifle hasty, considering that Chrisa | 
and Lars had never met. “Or you don’t thinks | 


we tell them so?” 

Yon was drawing near now with his clattering 
seeder. It was the close of the day’s work, and 
the mule ‘“Polla”’—her name was Polly when 
Hula bought her— was unhitched from the 
seeder. 

I always had a warm spot in my heart for poor 
Polla, who had a meek nature, but had evidently 
had a hard life of it. 

She was stone-blind. She had lost one ear, and 





“Then you are going to have a wedding of your 
own ?” 

“Oh no, it is not any of those things. But I 
haf a daughter.” 

‘But your daughter is not coming to plough for 
you?” 

“She could do it yust as well as Yon,” said 
Hula. “But it are not that, and now I shall tell 
you what it are. You know Mr. Petrissen ?” 

“That lives over there in the quarter that cor- 
hers on yours, down by the river ?” 

Hula nodded. 

‘‘He haf a son Lars,” she said. 

“Has he >” ITexclaimed. ‘Why, I have never 
seen him or heard of him.” 

“Those son are in Norway,” said Hula. ‘Mr. 
Petrissen are here, and haf left those son at home 
at school and on his brother’s farms till he got a 


the other, which was very large, and was her 
| principal means of communication with the events 
| of the outer world, was forever in motion. At 
| the slightest sound, up it would go, to fall back 
| in an instant limp and motionless. She was a lit- 
| tle lame. Her voice, which was eften heard, sug- 
gested lamentation rather than thanksgiving. But 
| for a mule she had many virtues. She never bit. 
| She never kicked. She was a patient worker. 

She has since left this world of tribulation. 
| Peace to her ashes! 
| Hula, with Yon’s assistance, mounted to Polla’s 


| back ; Yon picked up the chair, and after our | 
mutual good-bys had been spoken, the procession | 


moved homeward over the ground which Yon had 
been seeding, and over which Hula wished to cast 
her shrewd glances. 

li was only the next day, that in riding west to 


those son and daughter shall not belief it when | 








to nibble a little grass and have a brief rest from 
their labors. 

“T haf written Lars to come now,” he said, 
“and haf tole him which steamer he shall go here 
by, and haf send him some of those money. And 
I haf not tole him Chrisa’s name, but only haf 
tole him I haf a splendid wife all ready for him, 
and haf send him her picture. And Mrs. Thor- 
nerssen haf wrote those same languages to Chrisa, 
and haf send her his picture, and tell her to come 
in some other one of those steamers, sooner as 
Lars.” 

“But perhaps she has already decided to marry 
some one else,” I suggested. 

“No,” said Mr. Petrissen, with conviction, ‘“‘she 
haf promised her mother that she will not to like 
| anybody atall till her mother shall tell her to. So 
| it shall not be fery long now before they shall be 
| here, and we shall to all haf one farm together.” 
| Every few days after that I saw either Mr. 
| Petrissen or Mrs. Thornerssen, and very often 
they had something new to say about their plans, 
and what they would do after Lars and Chrisa 
came; and what Chrisa said in her last letter, 

which was written before she had received her 
| mother’s letter calling her to the West. 

| Mrs. Thornerssen was adorning her log-house, 
| putting up green paper curtains at the windows, 
| and tacking cuts from old picture-papers on the 
| walls, and planting flowers about the doorway. 
| And Mr. Petrissen was mending his harnesses, 
and in the odd minutes of the day and evening 
| was putting an additional room on his little 
| house. 

| And by every mail they were expecting letters 
| from Lars and Chrisa, telling just the dates when 


they would sail, and about how long they ex- 
pected to be on the water. 


“Perhaps to-morrow we shall 
hear from those childrens. T he- 
lief we shall hear to-morrow.  S« 
you shall and take 
supper here to-morrow, and we 
shall haf some letters to read.” 

So the next evening, after the 
farm-work was done, Mr. Petris- 
sen went over there to supper, and 


come your 


sure enough one of the neighbors 
had been past, and left a letter for 
Mrs. Thornerssen from Chrisa. 
There was none from Lars, to 
be sure, but then it was something 
to hear from one of the children. 
She was to sail on the date her 
mother had suggested, she was 
well, she would be very glad to 
see her mother again,—and that 
was all. Not a word about the 
great subject of first importance. 
“Never mind,” said Mr. Petris- 
a little crestfallen. ‘Fery 
soon we shall hear from Lar;.” 
In the meantime‘they exerted 
themselves all the more to have 
the farm-work done thoroughly, 
and to make their little houses as 


sen, 





attractive as possible for their 
children. Mr. Petrissen fell into 
the habit of going over every 


evening to take supper with Mrs. 
Thornerssen. Things tasted bet- 
ter, had not 
cooked them himself. Mrs. Thor- 
nerssen thought it very likely. 

One evening came the letter 
from Lars. 

It was like a thunder-bolt out 
of a clear sky. 

He said he had recently been 
married. He was 
very soon,—immediately,--and felt sure his father 
would be very proud of the new daughter he should 
bring him. 

After the letter was read, there was dead silence 
in the little kitchen for a long time. It would be 
hard to say which felt the blow the more heavily. 

“But he do not say he haf receive those letter of 
mine,” said Mr. Petrissen, at last. 

“When he do, it will do no good,” said Mrs. 
Thornerssen. 

Old Mr. Petrissen put on his cap, and went 
down the road to his lonesome little house. It 
was no time to talk. He looked about him at the 
simple decorations he had been making, to please 
“his little daughter Chrisa,”—and now! 

Then he went out to see if his mules were com- 
fortable for the night, and took comfort in their 
rude friendship, as he put his arms round their 
warm necks in the darkness, and patted them, and 
even told them a little of his troubles. And Old 
Mrs. Thornerssen’s lamp threw forth its light very 
late that night, over the dark and lonely prairie. 

At last the day came when she was to go to the 
station for Chrisa. Mr. Petrissen had volunteered 
to go too. He wanted to see Chrisa,—his little 
daughter, he still called her. 

He brought one of his sleek, dapper little mules, 
to harness to the wagon with Polla, and a fine 
team they made together! The little mule wanted 
to trot, and poor, hulking, lame, blind, one-eared 
Polla was determined to lope, so away they went, 
in that happy-go-lucky fashion, down the road. 
What a sensation they would have made on Fifth 
Avenue on a sunny afternoon! 

At last the station was reached. Neither Mr. 
Petrissen nor Mrs. Thornerssen was in very high 
spirits. And the delay in waiting for the train 
was anything but pleasant. 


he said, when he 


coming over 








But day followed day, and no letters came. 
But then, Norway is far away from Dakota, and 
even steam-cars and steam-ships consume a long 
time in traversing thousands of miles of land and 
sea and then returning. So old Mr. Petrissen 


It came at last. Here was Chrisa. And Lars, 
too, carrying Chrisa’s bundles. Where was that 
other daughter, that wife of Lars, whom Mr 
Petrissen had expected to have come with Lars 

' later on? 
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Why, it was Chrisa, to be sure! Chrisa was the | 


very one he had married. 

The engine screamed, and the bell rang, and 
Polla threw her hind legs so high that they came 
down outside of the traces, and then she struggled 
and fell down, and Mr. Petrissen shouted, and the 
conductor called out that people must get their 
bundles off the cars before they stopped to tell the 
history of their lives to each other. 

The cars moved away, and Polla stood up, and 
Chrisa found herself crying in her mother’s arms. 

While the great red sun was sinking out of 
sight two or three miles away across the prairie, 
they drove slowly home. They did not talk very 
much then. It was after supper that Lars told 
how he had met Chrisa at Drammen before ever 
he received the letter or picture, and how he had 
made up his mind to be very disobedient, and 
marry her, when all at once they received the 
pictures, and determined to give their parents a 
surprise. 

Perhaps because they had a feeling that as the 
children had been married in Norway, something 
they had planned for was still lacking, or how- 
ever it may have come about,—it was not much 
more than a year before young Mr. and Mrs. 
Petrissen were living in one of the houses, and old 
Mr. and Mrs. Petrissen were living close by in the 
other. 

I count them all to-day as the very best neigh- 
bors and friends I have in the whole territory. 


ii 


For the Companion. 


NANCY’S THEFT. 


*’Pears like ef I jest had ’nother dose or two 


o’ quinine, this fever ’n’ ager ’ud break,” quav- 
ered old Joe Ivins, turning over on the bed to face 


a girl who sat in the doorway, moulding dough- | 


balls with which to bait the troll-lines whose tin 
floats shone brightly out on the river beyond. 

Nancy finished the ball she was deftly rolling 
between her hard palms, and dropped it on the 
pile beside her before she spoke. 

“Thar aint nary nickel left,” she said. 

“Thar never is,” snapped old Joe, ‘when I’m 
sick ’n’ want med’cin’, or anything else. ’Pears 
like a gret, able-bodied gal like you might most 
s’port a whole fam’ly; ’stider which yer allers 
a-mosyin’ round doin’ nuthin’, ’n’ lettin’ yer gran- 
pap what’s raised yer lie hyer ‘W’ 
out’n him, fer a dose o’ med’cin’.” 

Mr. Ivins paused for breath and a reply, but 
Nancy calmly shaped another ball without speak- 
ing. 

**’Pears like,” he continued, whiningly, “ef yer 
was a-mind to, yer could git the doctor to give yer 
suthin’ to break up these dreadful chills on a 
credit.” 

His granddaughter looked up. 

“He said I needn’ ter come to him agin, fer it 
All the fish we uns could 
ketch in a year wouldn’ pay him for the physic 
we uns is got; ‘n’ he don’t perpose to furnish no 


shake the life 


wouldn’ do no good. 


more. ’N’ ‘taint no manner o’ use to go to t’other 
one. He tol’ me to git out ’n’ stay out last time.” 


“Well, “twixt you ’n’ the doctor ’n’ fever ’n’ 


ager, I reckon V’ll lie hyer 'n’ die,” fretfully an- | 


swered the old man. 

His fever was rising, and he was more feverish 
than usual, which is saying a good deal. His 
granddaughter Nancy did not have a pleasant life 
at the best, but she knew nothing about any other. 
Making doughballs, or in their season digging 
turtle-eggs from the bar across on the Kentucky 
shore for bait, “running” the troll-lines, and after- 
wards cleaning the fish and peddling it out in the 
town above,—this, with a very small amount of 
cooking and housework, was her life day in and 
day out. She had no relative except her grand- 
father; her father and mother had died long ago, 
before she could remember. She had never had a 
companion of her own age, for poor as some of 
the people were around them, there were none so 
poor, so ignorant, that they did not look down on 
the Ivinses. 

Nancy was used to it. If she wished for any- 
thing better, she kept the wish to herself. It was 
the best, in fact the only, way. Old Joe didn’t 
believe in aspirations and grumbling—for girls ; 
for bimself it was different. A dozen times a day 
he bemoaned the hard fate which had led him to 
leave the elysian fields of East Tennessee for this 
forsaken spot. Of all States in the Union, Illinois 
was the poorest, in his opinion; of all rivers, the 
Ohio was the worst; and of all girls, Nancy was 
the most trying. But grumble as he might, the 
State was unmoved, and the river glided quietly 
or rushed boisterously along, and Nancy, being 
the only object within hearing on which words 
had any effect, got the full benefit of it all. 

It has been said that one can grow used to any- 
thing in time, even hanging. 
her grandfather’s ways, and thought nothing of 
them. They were the only ways she knew any- 
thing about. The doctors had spoken in the same 
tone; the language was different, but it all meant 
the same thing. The people who bought the cat 
and buffalo which she carried to their kitchen 
doors scolded if the fish or the change was not 
right, and said nothing if it was. Her grandfather 
was really better to her than any one else had ever 
been. 

Once in a long while, when the fish bit freely 
and sales were good, he warmed and expanded 
into something like sociability. It didn’t last 
long, but it was pleasant while it did last, and 


Nancy was used to | 


Nancy adapted herself, or was naturally adapted, 
to her circumstances; laughed at the old man’s 
weak jokes, submitted to his grumbling, and 
dodged as many blows as possible. 

Things had gone from bad to worse with them 
lately. The chills had taken hold of Joe Ivins 


with a grip which he thought, perhaps with reason, | 


nothing but death or quinine could loosen. Qui- 
nine had been bought as long as the money lasted, 
then begged until the doctors got out of patience, 
and refused to furnish any more. 

Nancy was afraid of the doctors, but she be- 
lieved firmly in their power to save life with those 
magic little powders and pills and drops. How 
they did it she didn’t know, and the mystery made 


| her belief the stronger. And now her grandfather 


| would die for the want of these; and what would 
| become of her? How could she stay there day 
| after day and night after night alone ? 

| This hut, so poor and mean that a hog would 
| have passed it by for a resting-place under the 
| shadow of one of the rocks on the bluff above— 
| this shanty, without a window, and needing none, 
for the clay daubing between the logs had fallen 
| out in many places, leaving great gaps through 
| which sunlight, as well as wind and rain, could 
freely enter,—this was home to Nancy, and home 
| not on account of the walls or the poor furniture 
| within them, but because of that muttering, toss- 
ing figure on the bed; the only human being that 
belonged to her, or to whom she belonged. 

Nancy realized this in a dim, hazy way, as she 
stood watching him. Her faith in quinine or 
some doctor’s stuff—she didn’t suppose it made 
much difference, so it came from a doctor—was 
unlimited; and standing there, watching her 
grandfather jerking and mumbling in a feverish 
sleep, she suddenly resolved that he should have 
medicine. 

How she should get it without money was not 
so clear, but get it she would. She put the water- 
bucket and gourd ona chair by the bed. She hoped 
her grandfather would sleep until she came back, 
but if he didn’t, it couldn't be helped. Pulling her 
sun-bonnet down over her face, she started up 
the river-road to the town. 

She walked quickly, running sometimes; but 
the wind twisted her skimpy cotton dress about 
her ankles, and hard as her bare feet were, the 
| rocks were harder, so it took some time to get over 
| the mile of road that lay between her home and 
| the town, and by the time she reached the doctor’s 
office, her breath and courage were almost gone; 








| but she had no time to decide whether she should | 


| knock or turn back. The door opened and the 
| doctor came out, locking it after him. 

“T want to git” she began. 
| “Well,” he interrupted, roughly, ‘“what’s up 
| now ?” 
“Grandpap’s sick ’n’ ”— 
| ‘And you want medicine, I'll be bound,” in- 
terrupted the doctor again. 

Nancy was relieved to find he had divined her 
errand and so saved her from uttering the speech 
she had, almost unconsciously, composed on the 


way. 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied. 

“Look here!” said Dr. Roberts so sternly that 
Nancy dropped the bonnet-string she was ner 
| vously fingering and looked up in alarm, “look 
here, I want you to understand, once for all, 
that neither you nor your grandfather get any 
| more medicine from me until what you’ve got is 
| paid for. You are just as able to work as I am; 
and so is he, if the truth was known. Great lazy 
hulks!” and the doctor strode off. 

Starting into practice in this part of our Ameri- 
‘an Egypt with a fair share of good-nature and 
charity, he had been imposed upon by the “lazy 
hulks” who formed a large part of the community, 





until patience seemed to have arrived at that point | 


| where it ceases to be a virtue, and he flatly refused 
to practise any longer without pay ; but to Nancy, 
his refusal seemed cruel beyond measure. She 
watched him as he walked down street,—a fine- 
| looking, well-fed, well-clothed man,—and felt a 
something rise within her that her grandfather’s 


: P | 
grumbling, her customers’ scolding, or the doc- | 


tor’s former hard speeches had not called into life. 
Turning wearily to retrace her steps, she caught 
a glimpse, through the window against which she 
had leaned, of the treasures within; rows upon 
rows of shelves filled with bottles and jars of all 
sizes. And with all of this in the room behind 
him, the doctor had refused her the little that 
would make her grandfather well. 
The girl looked at them longingly. Her ideas 
of right and wrong were not very clear. She 
| knew stealing meant taking something that didn’t 
| belong to her; but just a few doses of medicine 
that would not be missed—not for herself, but for 
| her sick grandfather—there was no harm in that, 
| she thought. If she could only get to those big 
shining bottles, she could help herself and no one 
| be the wiser. 


| queer little picture. Nancy could not read; she 
| didn’t know what the picture and letters meant; 
she didn’t care. Holding fast to the bottle, she 
slipped through an alley, down a back street, and 
so to the road, down which she ran like a deer. 

As she neared the cabin, she heard her grand- 
father calling her angrily. He had waked up not 
in the best of humors. 

“Ef I war able to git at you, I’d pay you for 
gaddin’ off ’n’ leavin’ me ’cause I was asleep,” 
began the old man, as Nancy entered, but she 
interrupted him. 

“Tve got it!” she gasped, breathlessly. 

“Got what ?” snarled old Joe. 

Nancy held the bottle up. 

“Whar’d you git it?” he asked, in a milder 
tone, a sight of this elixir going a great way 
towards excusing his granddaughter in his eyes 


nap to slip off. 
‘‘At the offis; it’s doctor’s stuff,” answered the 
girl. She meant to tell him just how she got it 
| and beat the doctor. It was a tale old Joe would 
enjoy and chuckle over for many a long day. 
But she was too breathless to talk much now; 
| besides, he must take a dose right away. 
| She remembered the size of the little powders 
the doctor had measured out for her grandfather 
; once, and poured the same amount into an old 
| spoon; mixing it with water, she gave it to her 
patient. He swallowed it eagerly, and sank back 
on his pillow; but almost immediately sprang up 
again, writhing and screaming. 

Nancy ran in from the shed-room, where she 
| had gone to put away her precious medicine. 

“Granpap,” she cried, ‘“‘granpap, what’s the 
matter with ye ?” 

The old man rolled his staring eyes towards her, 
| and shrieked out something, she could not under- 
| stand what. 
| ‘Air ye crazy ?” she asked, going up to the bed. 
| Still he did not answer, but threw himself about 
| on the bed, and groaned as if in agony. 

Nancy was frightened. She took him by the 
shoulder, and shook him. 

“What air got into ye to act this-a-way ?” she 
cried; but he was speechless. 
| The paroxysms continued, but in a short time 
grew weaker and weaker, the moans fainter; at 
last the quivering limbs were quiet, the rolling 
eyes still—and all was over. But Nancy con- 
| tinned to shake him, and call ‘‘granpap, granpap,” 
| fairly screaming the words out in her terror. 

After a while the thought came to her that this 
must be death. 

She had never seen any one die before, and that 
figure on the bed, so still and white and cold, terri- 
fied her. 

She rushed from the house. Up and down the 
| river-bank she wandered, crying and wringing her 
hands. 
| She never thoughtof going to any of the neigh- 

bors. The Ivinses had no neighbors in the true 
sense of the term; and poor Nancy in her grief 
' and terror had no one to whom she could go for 
comfort. 

At last she thought of the medicine. 
done no good; it had come too late. 

The doctor might as well have it back. Maybe 
when she told him her grandfather was dead, he 
would feel sorry that he hadn’t given it sooner. 














It had 


Anyway, if he had her sent to jail for stealing, it | 


would be better than staying at home now. Home? 
she had no home; nobody, nothing. 

As she dragged herself wearily up the street, 
several people, noticing her anxious face and the 
frightened look in her eyes, wondered if that Ivins 
girl had seen a ghost to make her look so scared, 


but no one cared enough to ask her what the 


trouble was. ° 
three men inside, talking to the doctor. 
Nancy walked straight in, and set the bottle 
down on the table from whence she had taken it. 
“T’ve brung it back,” she said. 


Dr. Roberts caught sight of the label, and 


sprang to his feet. 
‘“*What do you mean ?” he cried. 
you been doing ?” 


> 


“TI on’y used one dose,” she explained, “but it 
|} never done no good; he’s dead,” and she turned 


to go. 
The doctor caught her, and shook her roughly. 
‘Where did you get that bottle? 
you been doing with it?” he demanded. 
“T retched in through the winder, ’n’ tuck it of’n 


the table,” she replied; ‘I tuck it fer granpap, to 
break the fever ’n’ ager; but it never done no 
I gin him one dose, but 


good; it was too late. 
| he’s dead.” 
| The doctor’s hand dropped from her shoulder. 


for the heinous crime of taking advantage of his 


The office door was open, and there were two or 


“What have 


What have 


erts, more gently. “The dose you gave your 
| grandfather killed him. I’m sorry for you. Very 
sorry,” he added after a moment’s pause, “that 1 
| didn’t give you the quinine when you asked for it. 
| I am very sorry, but it is too late for that now.” 

Nancy opened her mouth as if to speak, but no 
words came. 

She stood for a moment, with a face showing 
such grief, such terror and despair, that the men 
| standing looking at her were haunted by it for 
| long afterwards. 

Then without a word or cry, she reeled and fell. 
Dr. Roberts ran to her. 
| “She has fainted,” he said; but when they 
| raised her, they saw that it was—death. 
IsABEL J. RONDEAU. 
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For the Companion. 


MEMORIES. 


The salt sea air that wanders astray, 

Like a listless child at the eve of day, 

Is sweet tor its breath of the ocean spray. 
And treasured memories that enshrine, 
Like a casket rich, the heart’s decline, 
Renew the soul with a youth divine. 


CHARLES K,. BOLTON. 
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For the Companion, 


A FLOWER MIRACLE. 


| Not long ago, I was standing with a friend in 
one of the beautiful cafions of the far West. 

We looked down from our ambush among the 
|dwarf oak and box-elder upon a stream that 
tumbled along between banks of red roses, with 
here and there a patch of wild sunflower and 
beds of blue iris lilies. The bright red sand- 
stone of the opposite cliffs, fretted by the rain 
into a thousand pinnacles, stood out from amongst 
foliage of many tints, and was backed by a sky 
of the sunniest blue. And to complete the beauty, 
there came and hovered near us a humming-bird, 
with wings all emeralds and a throat all rubies. 

It was a lovely scene, and my companion, turn- 
ing to me, asked if I had ever in my travels looked 
on anything more beautiful than this. 

“More >” T replied. ‘No. 


beautiful ? But as 
beautiful, yes.” 

Then I tried to describe to him the scene which 
Iam now going to try to describe to you. But 
| you must come with me to India, and away up 
}into the Himalaya Mountains, on to the bridle 
|road that leads from Nynee Tal to Almorah, and 
| imagine yourself on the crest of a hill, with a sky 
| of cloudless blue above you. In front of you, in 
| the far distance, the snowy slopes of Nunda Devi, 
| and between yourself and the next hill a deep 
| valley, one sheet of rose blossoms! And as we 
| are looking at this miracle of blossoms, watch 
|that great bird spread its glittering wings of 
| bronze and green, and float away down, down, 
down, to the stream that flows at the bottom. Is 
| it not a beautiful scene? 
| The shrub with the rosy blossoms was the rhod- 
odendron. In all places it is a beautiful plant, 
with its glossy leaves and splendid ‘bouquets of 
red flowers. But it is only in its home, the Him- 
alaya Mountains, that it can be seen in the fulness 
| of its beauty. 
| There, in its native haunts, it becomes a tree, 
rivalling in height the oaks among which it grows, 
and lifting up its ruddy posies above the polished 
foliage of the ilex and the plumed shafts of the 
hill-bamboo. For one brief interval of the year 
it holds an undivided empire over the wooded 
slopes of the great range, and it is a lovely despot- 
ism indeed. I have seen many superb efforts of 
Nature,—the talipot-palm in blossom in Ceylon, 
the Texan prairies one bright blaze of flowers, 
the tree-fern glades of Mauritius all hung with 
blue convolvulus, and other exquisite Feasts of 
| Flowers,—butt this, the great rhododendron carni- 
| val of the Indian hills, remains in my memory as 
the masterpiece among them all. 

I read somewhere the other day that orange 
blossoms are this year being harvested in such 
wonderful profusion that the people (I think it is 
in the Riviera) have nowhere to store these per- 
fumed crops; every place is full, and still the 
orange-trees are covered with blossoms. But if 
the rhododendrons had any value in trade, thie 
whole of the lower Himalaya slopes would be one 
vast picking-ground, and it would tax all the fleets 
of commerce to carry away the harvest. 

The flowers lie upon the hills in sheets of square 
miles, and the valleys are choked with the rosy 
branches. The fallen petals, deepening in color 
as they die, lie in drifts of flame along the jungle 
paths and bank themselves round the mossy roots 
of the trees. Nature is then in her spring, and all 





“It’s poison,” he said, ‘deadly poison. She has | the life of the hills is astir. Jungle fowl shout 
killed the old man.” out their challenges from the dense covert of the 
| Nancy turned on him fiercely. roseate shrubs, and higher up the hill-sides their 
| “What do ye mean?” she asked. ‘Who killed | rivals respond with a cry of glad defiance that I 


The sash was raised a few inches; Nancy granpap? Thar warn’t nobody thar but me, ’n’ I 
stooped down and looked in. The shelves were | gin him the med’cin’; but it war too late.” 
beyond her reach; but against the wall, close by | ‘‘You killed him,” answered the doctor. ‘Didn’t 

| the window, was a table with several bottles on | you know better than to give medicine to any one 
t. without knowing what you were giving? 


_ 


down the street. 

little country town, and not a soul was near. 
She stooped again, slipping her hand and arm! The girl looked at the doctor, as if she had not 

through the window. When the hand was with- | heard, or hearing, had not understood. 

drawn it held a small square bottle filled with a| “What ’d ye say?” she asked. ‘What do ye 

| grayish powder. There was a paper pasted on | mean? I d’no what ye mean.” 

one side with some letters written on it and a 


| father, he’d be alive now.” 


“This is poison, my girl,” answered Dr. Rob 


That | 
Nancy straightened herself and looked up and | powder is poison, I tell you; the deadliest kind of 
It was a quiet street in a quiet | poison. If you hadn’t given it to your grand- | 


remember as one of the cheeriest of bird-life utter- 
ances. Monkeys, lank, ghostly-looking creatures, 
with bodies as gray as wood-ashes, and faces as 
| black as charcoal, and wonderful, long tails, that 
swing as they leap, and curl up over their backs 
like big interrogation-marks when they stand still 
to look above them, come scrambling along the 
tree-tops, scattering red showers of rhododendron 
petals at every plunge, and startling from their 
nests beneath the tree the little barking-deer, that 
go zigzagging down the slope to find another bed. 

The insect world crowds to the feast of honey 
that Nature spreads—bees, in velvet jackets belted 
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round the waist with gold; butterflies, vain things, 
that carry little looking-glasses on their wings, 
and beetle-folk that imitate all the gems. 

Scraping at the foot of the tree and perpetually 
startled by the falling petals, the jays and thrushes 
are hard at work, and among the delicate tufts of 
hill-bamboo and fern the blue magpie cautiously 
makes his way. The sun birds and beasts that 
come to the great picnic have, it may be, iittle eye 
for colors, but Nature is holding holiday, and calls 
them all together, so it seems, to do honor to her 
rosy carnival. 

Such was the scene. Do you not agree with me 
that the spectacle was a lovely one ? and that I was 
right in saying that I had once before seen a scene 
as lovely as that of the cafion in the Wasatch 
Range? 


—+er 


LED. 


I pray for faith, I long to trust; 
listen with my heart, and hear 
A voice without a sound: “Be just, 
Be true, be merciful, revere 
The Word within thee; God is near! 


“A light to sky and earth unknown 
Pales all their lights: a mightier force 
Than theirs the powers of Nature own, 
And, to its goal, as at its source, 
His Spirit moves the Universe. 


“Believe and trust. Through stars and suns, 
Through all occasions and events, 
His wise, paternal purpose runs; 
The carkuces of His providence 
Is starlit with benign intents.” 





—Atlantic, 


For the Companion. 


THE RIVER-WOLF. 


In countries where wild animals are much hunted, 
their instinct of self-preservation becomes developed 
to a degree that often enables them to baffle the 
shrewdest stratagems of their pursuers. It seems, 
indeed, almost incomprehensible how the panthers, 


| when he crossed the country road between Talking 
Rock and Prince Edward, and again about the end of 
June, when a party of berry-pickers saw him on the 
south side of the Cohutta Mountains. They described 
him as a powerful, blackish-gray brute, with a fierce 
but ragged-looking head, as if in some fight or other 
| the dogs had torn his ears. 

He also seemed to know the time when he could 
risk to leave his hiding-place, and the valley settlers 
| had often heard his how] at two o’clock in the morn- 
| ing, at the very hour when most people are asleep, 
and dogs get weary with long watching. 

“He is hard to catch; he goes as fast as a deer,” a 
| Batesville farmer told me one day. “Last night he 
passed my place two hours before sunrise, and twenty 
| minutes later he crossed the creek at Martin’s Mill, 
| more than three miles from here.”’ 
| Have you ever seen him?” I asked. 

“No, but we know him by his track,” said the 
farmer, ‘“‘and by the way he howls. The people 
around here call him the ‘river-wolf,’ because the 
dogs have so often traced him to the Tocoa.” 

“Has he done much damage in this neighborhood?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes, he killed a sheep and a couple of pigs this 
very week. He comes nearly every night, but always 
by a different route. You heard about Tony Ham- 
mock, of Cedar Hill, the little boy who went out 
after chestnuts last fall, and never came home. They 
have not found him yet, and his relations now begin 
to think that this brute had something to do with his 
disappearance. The people in Fannin County have 
put a price on his head,” he added, “and sooner or 
later somebody will find a chance to earn it.” 

That chance came at last. On the twenty-third of 
September a Blairsville teamster camped at a little 
spring near the pike-road from Dalton to Knoxville, 
| and on the following morning he rose very early, as 
| he intended to start before sunrise. While he was 
feeding his horses he heard in the distance a barking 
| and howling as if a dog was making desperate efforts 
| to break his chain. Five minutes later two hounds 
took up the strain, and before long the mastiff of a 
neighboring farmer joined in the chorus. 





The noise 


bears and eagles of our border States manage to | came nearer and nearer, and it then occurred to the 


avoid dangers which they could not possibly 
know from experience. 

The most curious case of the kind I ever 
heard of occurred a few weeks ago in the moun- 
tains of Northern Georgia. 

About the middle of last winter, I heard of a 
rumor that a black wolf was haunting the 
mountains at the headwaters of the Tocoa River, 
and had been seen near the village of Morgan- 
ton, where last year the farmers had lost poul- 
try and several sheep in a way they could not 
account for. The season was unusually mild, 
but before the end of February the uplands of 
the Blue Ridge were visited by a three days’ 
snow-storm, followed by a light frost, and dur- 
ing that week the marauder was tracked to a 
point where the Tocoa River is joined by two 
smaller streams: Hogan’s Creek and the “Holly 
Run.” Here the dogs lost his scent, though they 
ran up and down the river for miles, and the 
hunters crossed the creeks and examined every 
rock and bush on either side. 

If the wolf had crossed the river, it was a 
puzzle what could have become of his track, for 
the snow was deep enough for a fox-hunt, and 
there was no thicket where any large game could 
have found a hiding-place. It looked almost 
as if he had been drowned in the Tocoa. 

The neighborhood, however, was now closely 
watched, till, three weeks after, a woodcutter 
happened to find his fresh track in the sand 
of a little creek below the mill. The man ran to 
the next house, and after collecting all the hunting- 
dogs of the neighboring farms, the chase re-com- 
menced, and again the track led to the bank of the 
Tocoa, but this time much further up, and it seemed 
as if the wolf had followed the river for hours before 
he could find a ford to suit himself. 

That was in March, when the snow had disappeared, 
but the scent was so fresh that the dogs kept close 
together like a trained pack, and became almost mad 
with impatience when the trail came again to an 
abrupt termination. After a search of more than six 
hours, the hunters had to own themselves at their 
wits’ end. 

They finally agreed that the sly brute must have 
“doubled,” as sportsmen call it; that is, returned by 
the same way he had come, so they traced his spoor 
backward, and by examining every step of the ground, 
finally came to a place they had not noticed before, 
and where the wolf had left the marks of his foot- 
steps in the soil of a fresh-ploughed field. 

But those marks went only the one way, all towards 
the river; so the party concluded to give up the search 
as a hopeless riddle. 

They had to wait and watch. Sooner or later, they 
thought, somebody would be lucky enough to catch 
the trickster in the uplands, and either follow him to 
the river and watch his maneuvres, or kill him and 
be rid of all trouble. For that he was still lurking in 
the neighborhood became soon evident enough. 

Lambs and sucking pigs began to disappear. Nearly 
every night some family or other was awakened by 
the fierce barking of their dogs, even in the upland 
settlements, where vagabonds are unknown. 

Near Mount Yonah some hunters came across a 
place in the woods where a deer had been recently 
killed and mangled. Wildcats do not tear their prey 
in that way, so it must have been either a wolf or a 
panther, and upon the advice of an old trapper, they 
did not remove the carcass, but concealed themselves 
behind an ambuscade of brushwood. 

They waited in vain, but about an hour before mid- 
night they heard the voice of the deer-slayer, a piti- 
ful, long-drawn howl, that seemed to come from the 
neighboring pine hills, and finally died away on the 
ridge of the Balsam Mountains, that form the eastern 
water-shed of the Tocoa Valley. On that ridge they 
believed he must have his den, while the farmers on 
the other side of the river thought it more probable 
that his hiding-place was somewhere near the mouth 
of Holly Run, where the dogs had so often come 
across his track. 

However that might be, the nocturnal prowler 
managed to keep his secret well, for in the daytime 
he had been seen only twice: once before Christmas, 
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teamster that some wild animal or other was coming 
down the pike-road and would probably reach his 
camp in a few minutes. 

He hada shot-gun in his wagon, and after extin- 
guishing the embers of his camp-fire, he crouched 
down behind a tree and clutched the neck of his dog, 
to keep him quiet for a moment. 

He had hardly cocked his gun when one of his 
horses began to snort, and looking silently in every 
direction, he thought he saw thé form of an animal 
trotting down the moonlit pike-road. It did not look 
like a deer, but rather like a wolf or alargedog. But 
neither dogs nor wolves had any business here at 
this time of the night, and the teamster had just 
levelled his shot-gun, when his horse snorted again, 
and the mysterious traveller suddenly stopped. The 
distance was a little too long for a sure shot, but 
there was no time to be lost, so the marksman aimed 
at the centre of the shadowy form and pulled the 
trigger. 

When the smoke cleared away, the shape had disap- 
peared like a phantom. And so had his dog; the 
moment the shot went off he rushed forward with a 
fierce growl, and soon disappeared in the morning 
mist. Before sunrise, however, he came back, and 
judging from his appearance, he must have had a sav- 
age encounter; he limped, and his shoulder, as well 
as his breast was badly lacerated. 


launched his canoe below the rapids of the Tocoa, 
and after trying his luck at various places, he paddled 
across into the main current and drifted down to a 
place called Cherokee Ford, where the old country 
road crosses the river. A little above the ford there 
are several deep pools, shaded by trees and overhang- 
ing cliffs; the very place for trout, and the fisherman 
was just going to fasten his canoe to the root of a 
tree, when he heard a curious noise that seemed to 
come from a hole under one of the projecting rocks. 
It sounded like the whining of a dog, mingled with a 
strange, gurgling groan that almost resembled the 
moaning of a human voice. 

After listening for a while, the young fellow made 
an attempt to reach the entrance of the cave, and 
found that he had to stoop to get his canse under the 
shelving rocks. At his approach the noise ceased, 
but from the gloom of the cave two bright yellow 
eyes glared at him, and seized by a sudden misgiving, 
he pushed his boat back and paddled down to the 
landing, where he knew that before night several 
countrymen would cross the river on their return 
from Gilmer Courthouse. 





The first comer was a boy with an ox-cart, soon 
followed by a troop of horsemen, to whom the young 


On the afternoon of that day, a young trout-fisher | 


| fellow related his adventure, and who all agreed that 


arms, so they cut off a number of stout clubs, and 
finding that their horses showed an invincible repug- 
nance to approach the cave, they drove the ox-cart 
into the middle of the stream, and then backed it 
towards the rocks. 

They intended to reach the cave by clambering over 
the wagon-boards, but the hind wheels had hardly 
touched the cliffs when the cave-dweller jumped out 
and almost upset one of his assailants. 


he could reach the landing they had surrounded him 
and despatched him in the water. 

It was the river-wolf, there was no doubt of it; 
they recognized him by his ragged ears and dark gray 
color; the old trickster had at last been outwitted. 

When they searched his den they found nothing but 
a handful of small bones; but the mystery of his 
hiding-place was solved. The cave was so far below 
the edge of the projecting rock that it was impossible 
to see the entrance from either shore, and he could 
have reached it only by swimming across the stream 
and climbing up the slippery cliffs. At that particular 
place—so near a public road and so far from the shel- 
tering mountain-forests—nobody had ever dreamed 
of looking for him, nor had the dogs ever tracked him 
to that part of the river, though they had passed it 


entered the water somewhere above his den and 
reached it by wading down stream. 


farmers, and they had put a couple of hounds on his 
fresh trail and tracked him to a place where the stones 
at the river-shore were stained with drops of blood, 
thus proving that the teamster could claim a share in 
the triumph of the day. There the hounds had lost his 
track, as usual, though the distance to the ford was 
something more than three miles, which three miles 
he must have waded up-stream, between dawn and 
sunrise, and in spite of his crippled condition. 
Trained hounds can sometimes track their game 
through a shallow pond, but never through a running 
stream, for the current at once obliterates the scent, 








RIVER-WOLF. 


and all the hunting-dogs in the State could not have 
traced him up-stream for three feet—not to mention 
three miles. 

How he first happened to discover the entrance of 
his den seems rather hard to explain, but there is no 
doubt that he had selected it for the very purpose of 
insuring the success of the stratagem that had so often 


baffled his pursuers. FELIX L. OSWALD. 
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TAME INDIAN MONKEYS. 


It is amusing to watch the queer freaks and half- 
human ways of apes. The monkey-home of a zoélog- 
ical garden always contains an interested group of 
spectators. But, if it is interesting to watch their 
antics in confinement, it certainly is a gratification to 
see them tamed and allowed their freedom. There 
is something so well-nigh human in their actions as 
to arouse a peculiar sympathy. 

“My acquaintance,” says a zodlogical writer in 
India, ‘‘with two apes, Mahmoud and Eblis, was made 
soon after my arrival at the bungalow (native Indian 
house). I saw them tied to the veranda rail by long 
ropes. 

“The big one, Mahmoud, is over four feet high and 
| very strong; and the little one, Eblis,is not above 
twenty inches. 

“Aftera time I heard a cry, and saw that Mahmoud 
had snatched up a stout Malacca cane, and dragging 
Eblis near him, was beating him unmercifully, the 
cries of the little semi-human creature being most 
pathetic. 

“The case being clearly one of murderous assault, 
I rushed at the rope which tied Eblis to the veranda 
and cut it, which so startled the big fellow that he let 
him go, and Eblis, beaten, I feared, to a jelly, jumped 
upon my shoulder, and flung his arms round my throat 
with a grip of terror. As I bore Eblis away, Mahmoud 
threw the cane either at him or me. 

“I carried him to my easy-chair, and he lay down 
confidingly on my arm, looking up with a bewitching, 
pathetic face, and murmuring ‘Ou/! ou!” 

“As I write, he sometimes sits on the table watch- 
ing me attentively, or takes a pen, dips it in the ink, 
and scribbles on a sheet of paper. Occasionally he 
turns over the leaves of a book; once he took his 
master’s official correspondence, envelope by envelope, 
out of the rack, opened each, took out the letters and 
held them as if reading, but always replaced them. 
Sometimes he gently takes my pen from my hand, 
puts it aside and lays his dainty hand in mine, and 
puts one long arm round my throat, and occasion- 
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the mystery must be investigated. They had no fire- | 


But the rest | 
were ready for him, and he had hardly touched the | 
water when he received a stunning blow, and before | 


often, the only explanation being that he must have | 


That morning the teamster had alarmed the next | 





ally his small, antique, pathetic face rubs softly 
against mine, and he utters the monosyllable, ‘Ouf! 
| ouf /’ which is capable of remarkable variation in 
tone and meaning.” 
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For the Companion, 
| TORPEDOES IN NAVAL WARFARE. 

One of the most daring exploits ever performed 
with a torpedo-boat was that of Lieutenant W. B. 
Cushing, of the Federal service—a young officer then 
| scarcely twenty-one years of age. 
| The terrible career of the iron-clad Merrimac at 
Hampton Roads was still fresh in the minds of the 
people of the Union when, in 1864, the Confederates 
had again covertly equipped a still more formidable 
war-ship in Albemarle Sound. This iron-clad ram— 
the Albemarle,—issuing from the Roanoke River, had 
defeated the Federal fleet in two furiously contested 
naval actions. 

So successful had she been that it seemed probable 
that unless she could be disabled or destroyed, the 
military movements of General Grant against Rich- 
mond might be seriously imperilled. The destruction 
or defeat of the Albemarle was therefore a neces- 
sity. 
| Provided only with an ordinary launch and a spar 
torpedo of rather complicated construction, Lieuten- 
ant Cushing—already known in the service as an 
eager, daring officer—volunteered to go up the Roan- 
oke River, a distance of seven or eight miles from 
our fleet, and if successful in passing the Confederate 
pickets and batteries, attack the dreaded Albemarle, 
that was lying at Plymouth wharf. 

A crew of thirteen bold men from the sailors and 
marines of the fleet volunteered to accompany the 
lieutenant, among them Paymaster Swan, of the 
Otsego, and Acting-Master’s Mate Woodman, of the 

Yommodore Hull; and on the night of the 27th of 
October, 1864, they set off on their desperate mission. 

One of the Union vessels+-the Southjield—had been 
partially sunk in the river, about a mile below Ply. 
| mouth wharf, during the previous naval battles. 
The Confederates were in possession of the 
wreck, and it was thought impossible for the 
launch to pass it undiscovered. Should the 
launch be discovered, the men in the boat 
that was taken in tow were to attack the 
Southfield, and thus divert attention from the 
launch itself. 

The distance from the mouth of the river to 
where the ram lay moored was about eight 
miles. The channel of the river averages about 
two hundred yards in width, and is rather tor- 
tuous. Both banks were lined with Confeder- 
ate pickets. Relying on the darkness of the 
cloudy night, the launch and her intrepid crews 
moved slowly up the stream, every man at his 
place, watchful and silent. 

The launch was not seen by any of the Con. 
federate pickets. It crept forward, and passed 
within twenty yards of the stern of the wreck of 
the Southfield without discovery by the sentinel 
on board. 

On turning the bend in the river, just below 
Plymouth wharf, where the Albemarle lay, a 
fire was seen on shore, almost immediately in 
line with the ironclad. This proved of great 
service to Cushing and his men, for they could 
see the outline of the ram against the light, and 
were thus able to locate it. 

The launch was stopped for a few moments 
and everything got in readiness for adash. The 
torpedo-boom was hoisted out, and the lines 
tightened. The torpedo, in this instance, was 
of the pattern known as the ‘‘Wood and Lay torpedo.” 
It consisted of some sixty pounds of powder, placed 
in a copper, cylindrical case, and held loosely in a 
“scoop” at the end of the torpedo-spar. 

From its place in the “scoop” the torpedo could, 
when the spar was lowered, be projected forward and 
downward, by a sharp pull at a line attached to it, 
and extending back to the stern of the launch; then 
by means of a second line, called the “trigger-line,” 
after it had sunk to the required depth, be exploded. 

‘Look sharp, and every man do his duty,” was now 
the whispered command, and the launch dashed for- 
ward at full speed. Before it, was the long, dark hull 
of the iron-clad. Four look-outs were seen pacing 
back and forward on her deck—the light beyond the 
vessel revealing their forms. 

The moment the little launch came within the wide 
circle of the firelight, one of the sentries cried out, 
“Boat ahoy there!” 

There was no reply from the launch. Instantly the 
sentries sprang their rattles and began to fire their 
carbines, repeating the hail, ‘What boat is that?” 

By this time the deck of the ram was fully manned, 
anda rapid fire was opened on the launch. Several 
of its crew were shot. Lieutenant Cushing ordered 
a howitzer to be fired. The charge of canister 
shot, at such short range, had the effect to confuse 
the Confederates and flurry their aim. 

Meantime, the launch had reached the side of the 
iron-clad, and Lieutenant Cushing found that the 
formidable vessel was protected by an outlying boom 
of logs, that had been placed about thirty feet from 
her side. For a moment he was at a loss how to pro- 
ceed, but immediately brought the launch about and 
drove her directly at the boom. The shock either 
broke through the obstruction or forced it in sev- 
eral feet. 

A hailstorm of bullets and grenades were now 
poured into the launch. Nearly half her crew were 
hit. Three balls tore through Cushing’s clothing. 
But he lowered the torpedo-spar, and with a vigorous 
jerk on the line, succeeded in diving the torpedo down 
under the “overhang” of the Albemarle’s iron armor, 
just abreast her port quarter. At the same instant 
Paymaster Swan was shot beside him and one man; 
but, with a smart pull on the trigger-line, the plucky 
lieutenant exploded the torpedo. 

The shock drove the launch violently backward, and 
a tremendous column of water, thrown up by the 
explosion, fell into and completely swamped it. 

A hole about five feet in diameter—as was after- 
wards ascertained—was blown in the side of the iron- 
clad, near her “bilge.””, Through this the water poured 
with great violence, causing the vessel to careen rap- 
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idly. There was much of confusion among 
crew, a part of whoin still continued to fire at 


alongside. An ofticer twice shouted to Cushing to | 
surrender. 


do, bidding him look to his own ship. 
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Toward evening Lieutenant Cushing set 
again, crossing another swamp, and, after a toil- 


This Cushing peremptorily refused to | some tramp through brush, mire and water, found 
Then call- | upon a creek an old skiff. 


By this time it was 


ing to such of his men as might be alive, he bade | very dark, and in the skiff be made his way slow- 


them save themselves if they could. 

All this occurred in less time than it has 
taken to tell it. Having kicked off his 
shoes and flung aside his coat, Cushing 


jumped into the water, and swam for the 
middle of the river—a dozen bullets fall- 
ing about his head as he did so. Five 
or six of his men, the most of whom 
were wounded, remained in the launch, 
and were taken prisoners by the Confed- 
Master’s Mate Woodman and a 
sailor named William Hoftman jumped 


erates. 


ly down the creek, 
the tortuous chan- 
nel of which at 
length led out to 
the bay, or river 
mouth, where the 
Federal fleet lay at 
At eleven 
o'clock that even- 
ing, Cushing re- 
ported on board the 



















anchor. 


Valley City. With 
a little steam 
launch and sixty 


pounds of powder 
at the endof a light 


TORPEDOES IN NAVAL 


WARFARE. 


off 


worried over both studies and personal affairs, a 
decline of fifteen per cent. Butthose who worried 
over neither, show an increase of health during 
college life of ten per cent.” 

The inferences to be made from many facts 
stated in the report are, that young women should 
not, for their health’s sake, enter upon a laborious 
college course ai too early an age; that while pre- 
paring for college, they should take plenty of 

exercise in the open air; and that they should 
become accustomed to perfectly regular habits. 

Some interesting statements, not directly on the 
subject of health, appear as the result of the 
inquiries made of the graduates. 
that a large proportion of the female graduates of 
colleges become school-teachers. Others engage 
in domestic, social, or philanthropic labors. The 
average age of graduation is twenty-eight and a 
half years, and it is a striking fact that only 
about one-quarter of these women graduates are 
married. 

This is accounted for by the fact that a college- 
bred young woman is apt to be, from her long 
scholastic training, more particular, more thought- 
fu; in considering whether to enter the married 
state; and that she feels more independent than 
other young women, her training enabling her, if 
she chooses, to make her own living, by teaching 
or other professional work. 





—_—_____<@——_—_—_——_ 


THE CROSS IN THE SNOW. 
In the long, sleepless watches of the night. 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died; and soul more white 
‘ever through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
Ther 






is a mountain in the distant West 
. sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side. 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 
Longfellow—From his Biography. 


—_+<@>—__<—_—_ 


FUNERALS. 


overboard with Lieutenant Cushing, and swam! spar, he had accomplished what the entire fleet | 


away. They took different in the 


water; and the sailor, being a good swimmer, 


directions 


got ashore at some distance below, and made his 
way through the enemy’s lines to the 
mouth of the river. He was the only man of the 
party, except Cushing, who escaped. 

The lieutenant himself swam steadily down 
stream, taking care to make as little noise in the 
water as possible, for half a mile or more. Then, 
hearing a slight splashing not far to his left, he 
swam toward it, and found that it was Wood- 
nan. 

On speaking to him, Cushing found that the 
poor fellow was utterly exhausted. [He sank under 
water, in fact, while trying to whisper a reply to 
the lieutenant. 


down 


Though nearly exhausted him- 
self, Cushing got hold of him, and tried to raise 
him above water; but Woodman seemed now to 
he quite helpless. His body ‘was like lead in the 
water,"’ and Cushing himself was repeatedly 
pulled under while endeavoring to support him. 
He seemed half unconscious, perhaps from the | 
chill of the Water, or some acute attack. He may 
possibly have been wounded in the fight, in ad- 
vance of the swimming. 


At length, finding his own strength about gone, 
and owing to the darkness, not knowing where 
they were, nor whitherward the shore lay, the 
iieutenant was reluctantly obliged to abandon 
Woodman to his fate. In his report, he says, 
“T assisted him as best I could, but failed to get 
him ashore.” 

For some minutes thereafter, Lieutenant Cush- 
mg swam feebly, barely keeping his head above 
water, and he had well-nigh given up hope of 
getting ashore, when his feet touched bottom, and 
he drew himself partly out on the mud, among 
reeds. So utterly exhausted had he become that 
he made no effort to stir from the place, or even | 
to get entirely out of water, for nearly two hours, | 
but lay there in the mud. 

Dawn compelled him to take some further meas- 
ures to avoid capture. He crept into the swamp | 
which here bordered the river, and hid himself in 
some brush beside a path which led to a battery 
not more than three hundred yards distant. Here 
he remained, slowly recovering his strength, which 
had been at its last ebb. 

While lying in the brush and weeds, two officers 
passed along the path. They were engaged in 
earnest conversation, and the lieutenant overheard 
enough to assure him that the Albemarle had 





sunk. This was glorious tidings for the brave 
fellow. It seemed to infuse new life into his cold 
body. Yet he almost hesitated to believe it 


his own impression being, that he had failed to 
get the torpedo near enough to the side of the 
iron-clad, and he had heard only a few words as 
the officers passed him. 

After lying there for several hours, he crept 
away through the swamp, and keeping in the 
bushes, emerged, at length, near a hut, two or 
three miles below the town. 

Presently, secing a negro come out of the hut, 
he beckoned to him, and secured a promise from 
him that he would go to the town, and see what 
the people were saying about the iron-clad. 

The negro was absent several hours, and then 
same back with the news that the dreaded ram 


with its heavy batteries had attempted in vain. 
T. C. Hoyr. 


IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
We 
We 


should fill the hour with sweetest things, 
we had but a day; 

should drink alone at the purest springs, 
nour upward way; 

We should love with a lifetime's love in an hour, 
f the hours were few: 

We should rest, not for dreams, but for fresher power 

To be and to do. 


—@>—_—__—_——__ 
HEALTH AND STUDY. 


The question whether a long course of study, a 
close attention to books, is or is not good for the 
health of the young, and especially of girls, has 
been often and earnestly discussed. It is often 
objected to what is called the “higher education” 
of girls —that is, an education similar to that 
given to boys in universities and colleges—that it 
is ruinous to their health, and that it thus unfits 
them for the duties which their lives will after- 
wards impose upon them. 

This is an age of statistics, when everything is 
proved, or sought to be proved, by figures, and 








| this test has recently been applied to the question 
| of the effect of prolonged study upon health. 


In a recent report, Mr. Wright, the head of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, has 
shown that, according to the figures, the higher 
education of young women does not appear to 
impair the health. ‘It is sufficient to say,” he 


declares, ‘‘that the female graduates of our col- | 


leges and universities do not seem to show, as the 
result of their college studies and duties, any 
marked difference in general health from the 
average health likely to be reported of an equal 
number of women engaged in other kinds of 
work.” 

The facts which he states, indeed, go to prove 


ally healthful, and a good preparation for useful 
lives. 
Mr. Wright sent printed questions as to ‘“‘con- 


ditions of childhood,” “individual health,” “fam- | 


ily health,” “college conditions,” and ‘death of 
graduates,” to all the living graduates of the 
twelve American into which young 
women are admitted. A majority of the gradu- 
ates answered these questions, and it is upon 
these answers that he bases his facts and con- 
clusions. 

Some of these facts are very interesting and 
suggestive. It appears that of all the graduates 
reporting, sixty-two per cent. studied moderately, 
nine per cent. rather more intently, and twenty- 
eight per cent. studied to excess. About half of 
these young women did not enter society at all, 
and almost all went but rarely into social distrac- 
tions. Of those students who were in good health 
when they entered upon their college course, and 
who studied severely throughout it, more than 
ninety-two per cent. retained good health after 
graduation, in spite of the severity with which 
they stuck to their text-books and lectures. 

“Those who worried over studies alone,” 
Mr. Wright, “show no perceptible change in 
health. Those who worried over personal affairs, 


colleges 


says 


| feast prolonged for days. 


At the funeral services of the daughter of a 
millionnaire in one of our large cities recently, the 
dead body was attired in a dress made by Worth ; 

| the music was rendered by an orchestra brought 
| five hundred miles for the purpose, at great cost ; 
the clergyman received an amount treble his an- 
| nual salary for his sermon, and the flowers which 
decorated the house, it is said, cost eight thousand 
| dollars. 

Among the poorest and most ignorant class of 
foreigners in our cities there is much emulation 
as to the display of dress and ornament made on 

|the occasion of a funeral. In Philadelphia and 
| New York it is not unusual at such a time for a 


family which has been living on charity to attire | 


the corpse in white satin, and send it to the grave 
escorted by a dozen carriages. 
| In old times this desire for display and show, 
when death entered the house, took the form of 
feasting, rather than, as now, of dress and mortu- 
ary bric-a-brac. In England the arvel dinner was a 
banquet prepared for all friends of the dead man, 
to be eaten just before his interment. 

In Ireland this posthumous hospitality took the 
shape of wakes at night. In Charles the Second’s 
time the crowning point of the feast was a pot of 
wine, which stood on the coffin, and out of which 
every one drank during the sermon. In some 
parts of England the whole parish was bidden to 
the funeral feast, even of the poorest. 

The only instance in which this custom would 
now be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance, is that of a wealthy, kind-hearted 
butcher in Philadelphia, who left by will a sum 
“to provide a hearty dinner on each anniversary 
of his death for the inmates of the almshouse 
and city prisons.” 

Among many of the German settlers in Penn- 
sylvania a funeral is the occasion for a heavy 
The slaughtering, 

| brewing, and baking for this untimely hospitality 





| that study, if not carried to an excess, is actu. | begin as soon as the breath is out of the body of 


| the dying person. 
| Among the more cultured and refined classes in 
| this country there is a growing dislike to any 
appearance of parade or ostentation over the 
| dead. 
this class. The cast-off body is laid away quietly 
| and tenderly by those alone to whom it was most 
dear. 

Funeral pomp can have but two motives: to 
impress the living, or to do that which it is sup- 
posed would have given pleasure to the soul that 
has gone out of the world forever. The money 
spent in satin, flowers, or eatables would send a 


| from misery. 
| dead—it the dead know—ought to find this the 
| better memorial. 
| If, too, but a tithe of the money, the affection 
| and the appreciation which we lavish on the dead, 
had been given to them while they were living, how 
much happier a world this would be! The Amer- 
ican is apt to be undemonstrative. He lives with 
his brother, father or friend, and speaks not a 
| word of encouragement, gratitude or recognition 
of love to them, until one day they leave him 
|}and be pours it out over their deaf ears in the 
| coffin. 


It is stated | 


Private interments are now customary in | 


sick child to a hospital, or rescue some poor waif | 
Surely, both the living and the | 
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her | was truly at the bottom of the river. ‘This negro | a decline in health of ten per cent.; those who! Make the living happy, and death will be shorn 
the | also procured food for the young officer. 
men in the launch as the little vessel lay disabled | 


of half its sting at the graves of the loved ones 
who have ‘‘passed on” before you. 


~~ 
—+or— 


THE OLD PADRONE. 





“The first time,’ said the doctor, ‘“‘that I saw him, 
was on his little farm in the sand-flats of New Jersey. 
He was in the field shouldering a bag of potatoes 
that he had just dug,—a tall, gaunt figure with a mas. 
| sive head, and a face which turned on you a direct 
and powerful regard like a lion’s. His hair and 
beard were as white as snow. I suddenly felt like a 
little and mean man when he faced me. 

“When I spoke to him he answered only with a 
sweep of his arm, a gentle smile and nod, and then 
strode off with his potatoes to the cart. Dominico, 
the little Italian who supplied us with vegetables, was 
in the cart. I questioned him. 

«*Who was that?’ 

“It was il padrone, his grandfather. He was dumb. 
His tongue had been shot away by a bullet at Me 
lazzo. He was a soldier under Garibaldi. He fought 
under him against Rosas in Uruguay and in Italy for 
many years. When Italy was free, il padrone came 
to this country with his grandchildren, six litile 


orphans. It was he who ploughed and dug, who 
scrubbed the floor and cooked the meals. He was 


father, mother and servant all in one. 

“Afterwards I learned more about this soldier of lib 
erty who had become a laborer and maid-of-all-work 
for these babies. His big muscles were weak and his 
| skin pale because he ate no meat or nourishing food. 
| It was searce, and the babies had it all. 

“Every summer, when we went down to the sea- 
| shore, we strengthened our acquaintance with him. 
| His grandchildren grew up, and were able to help 
| themselves. The small-pox broke out with frightful 
| violence among the coal-miners in Pennsylvania. 
| Dominico came to me. His grandfather was going 
as nurse. I found him in the cart on his way to the 
station. He nodded, smiling. 

*«*Did he know these miners? 
I asked. 

‘No.’ 

“Why should he go?’ 

«There was no work for him now here. 
was work yonder,’ he replied, by signs. 

“*He was too old,’ I urged. ‘A man at seventy 
should rest.” 

“He shook his head, and laughed merrily. The 
padrone remained in the infected towns for nearly a 
year; then, the disease having disappeared, came 
home. Soon after he was attacked by a slow, incura- 
ble disease, in which the suffering is extreme. I told 
him the truth when he consulted me, expressing my 
concern and pity for him. 

“*Why?’ he wrote. ‘A man must do all the work 
given him. Death is but a work like the others. I 
will try to go through it well and decently.’ 

“In all the months that followed of intolerable 
pain he never uttered a complaint. The day he died 
he bade Dominico carry his farewell to me. ‘Tell 
him that wherever I am going, he may know I am 
| busy and happy." 

“When I heard that he was gone, I felt that a 
| power for good, a strong force, had been taken away, 
to work in some of the many other mansions that are 
in God’s house.”” 


Are they Italians?’ 


There 
| 





a 
ANGLICIZED CHILI. 


The Chilians call their country the “England of 
| South America.” If a native makes a promise, and 
| Wishes it to appear unusually binding, he says, “On 
| the word of an Englishman.” Should he desire an 

appointment to be kept on the minute, he says, “Be 
| as punctual as an Englishman.” 

The traveller discovers that wherever he goes in 

Chili the highest respect and warmest friendship are 
| entertained towards England. The explanation of 
these feelings is to be found in the fact that when the 
| young republic was struggling to throw off the Span- 
| ish yoke, many Englishmen served her with as much 
| ardor as they would have served their native country. 
| The upper classes of Chili imitate the English aris- 
|tocracy. Like them, they are reserved, fond of a 
| good joke, appreciate wit, cherish family pride, and 
| make “society” strict and exclusive. 
| The women of this class imitate the better sort of 
| English women, and never dress for church as if they 
| expected to go from it to a “reception.” They dress 
|in plain black, with a black mantilla over the head, 
| and their example is followed by the women of all 
| Classes. 

This custom of wearing a plain dress for church is 
| such an excellent one that it might be adopted in 
| this country with advantage to purse and piety. The 
following story, which narrates a fact, illustrates that 
| the poorest women among us are not disposed to imi 
| tate the richest women of Chili in respect to dress. 

A pastor in a New England town, whose congrega- 
tion was made up from the ‘common people,” noticed 
that one woman, a church member, had absented her 
| self from the meeting-house for several Sundays. 
Calling upon her to learn the cause, he found her at 
| the wash-tub—she supported herself by washing. 
| Her answer to his question was,— 

“Well, sir, I have not a dress fit to go to church in, 
} and I’m waiting until I lay by money enough to buy 
| black silk. When I get it, you'll find me at church 
| every Sunday, if I am well, and it don’t rain.” 


ecco 
THE WATCH WHICH GOES. 


Two young men were graduated from the same 
college last year, and each delivered an oration. 
One stated his arguments with cold clearness, brought 
a vast number of historical facts to prove them, en- 
forced them with reasons drawn from science, philos- 
ophy, and religion. His voice was sonorous and well 
modulated, his gestures graceful and appropriate, his 
bearing quiet and modest, but he finished without the 
slightest applause. The audience was as cold and 
indifferent to his subject as he was. 

The second speaker chose a theme of immediate 
local interest. It was a commonplace matter, and 


his arguments and treatment of it were suited to it. 
But he spoke as if it was the one concern of his life. 
He threw such earnestness, such intensity, into his 
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appeal, that 


wind. They applauded vigorously, and every man 
watched the young fellow to his seat as though he 
had been a personal friend. 

“Yet he has not half the ability of the first speak- 
er,” said a gentleman in the audience to the President 
of the college. 

“No. The first is like a gold watch, and the second 
one of baser metal. But the last will succeed; he 
will be helpful and happy in life; he has earnestness ; 
he throws himself with sincerity into whatever he 
finds todo. The watch goes. The works of the other 
are the finer of the two, but it has no mainspring.” 

The man who does not put his own heart into his 
work will touch no other heart with it. The men who 
have succeeded in the world are those who have been 
most in earnest. 

“This one thing I do,” said St. Paul. 





4@ 
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COMPENSATION. 

“This is a compensating world!” says the optimist, 
and the following anecdote illustrates the fact. Ber- 
nal Osborne, for many years the humorist of the 
House of Commons, was noted, when a young man, 
for his saucy tongue and his propensity for ridiculing 
his friends. One of them, a Mr. Stanley, was a 


massive but slowly-speaking man, who at last lost | 


his temper, and said to Osborne’s banter,— 

“Dll tell you what it is, Osborne. The Almighty has 
been very equal in the distribution of His gifts. He 
has given you a tongue, and He has given me a leg. 
Now the next time you use the tongue, I’ll use the 
leg.” 

Osborne was an officer of the 2lst Regiment. One 
day, when his colonel, his wife, and the officers were 
lunching at Lord C ’s beautiful place, it fell to Os- 
borue’s lot to carve a pigeon-pie. He had a grudge 
against the colonel, whose name was Pigeon. Turn- 
ing to Mrs. Pigeon, and offering to help her, he impu- 
dently said,— 

Do you like Pigeon? I don’t.” 

The audacious subaltern shortly after found it con- 
venient to exchange into another regiment. Later 
in life, he entered the House of Commons, became 
its “free lance,’ the terror of all and the trusted 
of none. He failed, because Englishmen thought 
that a man of so much humor, and with such a saucy 
tongue, could not be a good legislator. 

“O S——,” said he one day, to an intimate friend, 
“if you only knew how much my jokes cost me!” 

They cost him his re-election to Parliament, and 
illustrated the compensating nature of the world. Mr. 
Rolfe, who became Lord Chancellor Cramworth, was 
in court one day when the leader of the circuit was 
keeping his audience in a roar of laughter. 

‘*How glad I am,” said Mr. Rolfe, “that I am not 
as clever as that!” 

——_$___—$_$<@>—___—_— 


FIDDLING MINISTERS. 





In former days if a clergyman played on the violin, | 


he was sure to call out a protest from some of his 
parishioners, who associated fiddling with the ‘works 
of darkness.” Even the gentle Cowper would sneer 
at such a devoted clergyman as the Rev. Charles 
Wesley, in the line, “With wire and catgut he con- 
cludes the day,” because he found recreation in play- 
ing on the violin. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, in his younger days, was often 
remonstrated with by those good people who could 
not understand how a man could be a good minister 
and a good fiddler. 

A Scotch clergyman, who was addicted to the vio 
lin, and also played on the violoncello, was once 
waited upon by a deputation of his parishioners. 
After listening to their remonstrance against his 
playing, which they asserted was derogatory to his 
clerical calling, he asked,— 

“Gentlemen, did you ever see my fiddle, or hear me 
play?” 

“No.” 

You shall do both.” 

Bringing out his violoncello, he began a Psalm tune, 
asking them if they had any objection to join him 
with their voices. 

They sang, and he played several Psalm tunes. 
When he laid aside his violoncello, they were so 
much pleased as to say, through their spokesman,— 

“A muckle, respectable, releegious-sounding fiddle 
like that there was nae harm in. 
o’ yer scandalous penny-weddin’ fiddles that they had 
heard o’!” 


—~o— 
WINKELRIED. 


ARNOLD VON 


Most school-children have read of the heroic con- 
duct of Winkelried, how he gathered to his own 
breast the spears of the Austrian phalanx, and thus 
broke the ranks of the enemy. This deed of courage 
and of sacrifice was performed in the battle of Sem- 
pach, fought between the Swiss and Austrians just 
five hundred years ago. 


Measures have already been taken to commemorate 
this event near Lucerne, in Switzerland, on the occur- 


rence of the five hundredth anniversary in July. 


A monument is to be erected on the battle-field, 
and the neighboring cantons will furnish a grand his- 
torical procession in the costumes of Winkelried’s 


time. 


Na, na, it was nane | 


= T isa a 


his hearers were stirred as by a mighty! The result of their mental indigestion comes out| Momaja Coffee. A delicious blend of high grade | 


when the Government inspectors examine them. At 
an examination two or three years ago, the children 
who had studied physiology were asked to describe in 
writing the processes of indigestion. One of them 
did it in this wise : 

“Food is digested by the action of the lungs. 
gestion is brought on by the lungs having something 
the matter with them. The food then passes through 
your windpipe to the pores. 

“The food is nourished in the stomach. If you 
were to eat anything hard, you would not be able to 
digest it, and the consequence would be you would 
have indigestion. 

“The gall-bladder throws off juice from the food 
which passes through it. We call the kidneys the 
bread. basket, because it is where all the bread goes 
to. They lay up, concealed by the heart.” 

One girl, in the higher class, on being examined in 
domestic economy, thus answers the question, “Why 
do we cook our food?” “Their of five ways to cook 
potatoes. We should die if we eat our food raw.” 
Another girl in the same class, in answering the same 
question, wrote, “The function of food is do its 
proper work in the body. Its proper work is to well 
masticate the food, and it goes through without drop- 
ping, instead of being pushed down by the skin.” 

A third pupil in domestic economy wrote, “Food 
digested is when we put it into our mouths, our teeth 
chews it, and our tongue rolls it down into our body. 
We should not eat so much bone-making foods as 
flesh-forming and warmth-giving foods, for if we did, 
we would have too many bones, and that would make 
us look funny.” 

These answers are comical, but the laugh turns into 
a sigh when we reflect that to acquire this physiologi- 
cal jargon, the children endured several months of 
cramming. 6. . 





| 


—+or—____——_ 
SILENCED. 

Every boy ought to have Roscommon’s well-known 
lines laid by in memory for his manhood: 


“Tmmodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense, 





A man so deficient in both moral and conventional 
“sense” as to use bad language of any kind in com- | 
pany,—and especially in ladies’ company,—deserves 
the shame of being punished by the ladies themselves 
The Omaha Bee relates this railway incident : 


| 
A smart young man, such as occasionally strays | 
from home, was on the train. He made himself very 
conspicuous by his frantic attempts to turn over one 
of the seats, which was locked. As the seat did not 
move at his will, he lost his temper, jerked at it as if 
he would force it whether or no, and began swearing 
like a trooper. There were several ladies in the car, and | 
the language he used in expressing his opinion of the 
road, the conductor, and the seats, was naturally 
very distasteful to them. Among the ladies were two 
from this city, one a young lady, the other an elderly, 
rather muscular, lady, well known in Council Bluffs. 
These ladies finally got up from their seats, went to 
the young man, and the elderly lady, tapping him on 
the shoulder, said,— 

“Sir, we have heard all the profanity we propose to 
hear. If you do not sit down and behave yourself, I 
will pull the bell-rope and stop the train, and we will 
put you off ourselves.” 

The young man took his seat, and some of the male | 
passengers, clapping their hands, shouted,— 

“That’s right, auntie We'll stand by you.” 

The sneaking look of that fellow was a picture of 
meanness. There was no more swearing from him. 





+e 
WHICH FIRST? 
| 


| Court etiquette and ceremony are, according to re- 
| publican ideas, often carried to extremes. That the 
| victims realize it and are ready occasionally to make 
| a jest of it is well illustrated by an incident in the life 
'of Marie Antoinette. With a number of her court 
ladies, she was one day taking her “constitutional,” 
|as the English would say. Some of the ladies who 
| were with her were in open carriages, but the queen | 
Donkeys were also used by other 





| rode a donkey. 
| ladies who accompanied her. Suddenly the caval- 
pacemng was stopped. The donkey on which the queen 
was riding, concluded he would like to roll on the 
| green turf, and heedless of the fact that he bore a 
| queen on his back, threw his royal rider. She was 
unhurt, and remained seated on the ground, laughing 
| immoderately. 
| Soon, however, she assumed a mock gravity, and, 
| without attempting to rise, commanded that the 
| Grand Mistress of the Ceremonies should at once be 
| brought to her side. 
| Nobody could imagine what Her Majesty was about 
| either to say or do; but when the lady thus suddenly 
summoned'to her presence, stood, in no good temper 
and with dignified aspect, before her, she looked up 
and said,— 

“Madam, I have sent for you to inform me as to 
the etiquette to be observed when a Queen of France 
and her donkey have both fallen—which of them is 
to get up first ?”’ 


es 
HER HELP. 


Gen. Hancock relates the following pathetic inci- 
dent, which occurred at Gettysburg, just before his 
|famous charge. Passing near the outskirts of his 
| lines, he came upon a child, only half-a-dozen years or 
| so of age, and hardly yet old enough to speak plainly. 


| 
| She somehow had strayed near to the Union pickets, 
| bringing an old rifle heavier than she could well carry 
| without showing that she was overburdened. 
| she saw Gen. Hancock she held the load in her arms 
| a little higher and fairly ran into his arms, erying,— 
**My papa’s dead, but here’s my papa’s gun!”’ 





OUTH’S COMPANION. 


Di- | 


| or instep, thereby avoiding all drawing of the foot com- 


| sizes, insures a perfect fit and full satisfaction, 


When | 


| 
When it is so popular as it has become of late to | 
discredit the traditions of earlier ages, it is gratifying | 


There was something like a tear in Gen. Hancock’s 
eo eye as he recited the heroic little incident. “I never 
to learn that faith is not yet lost in that legend con- | recall that brave chit of a child’s offering to our 


nected with the name of Winkelried. Perhaps the 
story of William Tell is truer to the spirit of the age 
in which it originated than are the conclusions of re- 
cent historians who reject it in all particulars. 4 

There is great risk that, in discarding what is inca- 
pable of positive proof, we may lose what really em- 
bodies the life and spirit of the past. 


——__+or 
PHYSIOLOGICAL JARGON. 


There are intelligent men and women who think 
that if boys and girls received less schooling and more 
training, were taught fewer of the ’ologies and more 
of the three R’s, they would be better fitted for their 
future work and station. In the London elementary 
schools the children are taught physiology and domes- 
tic economy. As they are too young to apprehend 


these subjects, they are crammed with facts which 
they are unable to “mark or inwardly digest.” 


| cause,” he said, “without feelings of deepest rever- 
jence. Her half-lisped words voiced a sentiment that 
| was sublime.” 


——~@>—- 





| 
| 
| BROUGHT IT. 

| The individual who is hopelessly stupid may not be 
| held accountable as a sinner, but he is apt to be a 
| stumbling-block to the amiability of clear-headed, 
energetic people. A French-American soldier was 
starting for Nashville one day during the war, when 
an officer called out: “Solomon, bring me the Nash- 
ville time!” 


Late in the evening the man returned, called upon | 


the officer who had asked for the time and said,— 

“It was juste one-quarter uv tree o’cluck when I 
leave ze seetie; then I stop mine watch so he keep 
the reeght time.” 

, “But what is the time now?” asked the officer. 
| “Ah, dat I know not! 
' ville time ;’ I brings him eexzackly !” 





You say, ‘Breeng me Nash- 
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The preparations used by barbers are not 

| more vile than much of the soap used fox 
washing the head and hair. Rank with 
| powerful chemicals or with an excess of 
alkali, they draw the natural oil from the 
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Prof. H. Champlin, whose portrait and 
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For the Companion. 


ST. BOTOLPH’S DAY. 


JUNE 17TH. 


[The time of 8t. Botolph was the middle of the 
seventh century. His monastery in Lincolnshire was 
built in 654, and destroyed by the Danes in 870. The 
Abbot had also a parish at Aldersgate. then outside the 
limits of London, The day of the Saint’s festival was 
the 17th of June, and how its observance was honored 
appears from the following entry in the municipal rec- 
ords of London, 

“4 Henry V., A. D., 1416. 

“Wh s, from of old it has been the custom in the 
said city every year, for one month after the feast of 
St. Botolph, the Abbot, 17th June, to hold no husting 
therein, for the reason that very many_ persons, as 
well citizens of the said city as others, who had suits and 
leas pending at the Husting, resorted every year to the 
Market or Fair of St. Botolph, then being held at Bos- 
tone, for the purpose of trading there, ete.” 

The very 
of the 17th of June, in this Boston, is shown in the fol- 
lowing lines:) 


It was the morning of St. Botolph’s day, 

In England honored through a thousand years, 
Since the good abbot held his peaceful sway 

At Aldersgate, and where his church now rears 
Its towers above the fens of Lincolnshire, 

A beacon to the sailors on the coast; 
That day was welcomed with as hearty cheer 

As guest is welcomed by a generous host. 





So many years was held that festival 
In English homes,—a bright June holiday: 
With gladness kept in cottage and in hall, 
In token of a custom passed away. 
The usage had been that for one month’s space 
The courts were closed,—all bickerings and strife 
To trade and social intercourse gave place: 
A rest and lull in the year’s feverish life. 


Here in an off-spring of St. Botolph’s kirk, 
In this young England, planted out with care, 
The Puritan kept steady at his work, 
Not minding ancient use of Feast of Fair. 
No Mg serre here par d through the streets 
Of Boston on the Massachusetts Bay, 
No flags and streamers gaily decked the fleets; 
No chiming bells rang in St. Botolph’s day. 


It was the morning of St. Botolph’s day,— 
A summer morning breaking calm and still;— 
The growing light showed where the rebels lay 
Behind their works thrown up on Bunker Hill. 
Upon the grassy hillside violets sprung, 
And dandelions opened to the sun, 
On blades of grass the unstained dew-drops hung; 
As yet no wrong to Nature had been done, 


Before the sun had drunk that morning dew, 
Or dandelions turned their eyes about, 
The smoke of battle hid that slope from view, 
Shut out from sight the charge, repulse and rout. 
That day a nation sprang full-armed to life 
As from the brain of Zeus was Pallas born; 
Here took appeal to arms to end the strife 
In Botolph’s town, on good St. Botolph’s morn. 








When now we hear the chiming of the bells 
That hails the advent of St. Botolph’s day, 
A deeper note beneath that music swells,— 
The boom of cannon thundering o’er the bay. 
And now the memories of that ancient feast © 
More recent deeds and fresher memories drown, 
And here the abbot’s good old sway has ceased 
To move our hearts in this new Botolph’s town, 


ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE, 
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For the Companion, 


THE VOICE WITHIN. 


“He is governed by his conscience, and his con- | 


science by the Divine Spirit, and so he walks with 
God,” was the picture that one gave of a life that 
was fruitful in good. “He has a life that we do 
not see, and hears a voice that we do not hear. 


The influences that make him what he is are from 


within and from above.” 

John Woolman waited for this Heavenly voice 
to guide him in every act of his life, even in the 
choice of his clothes and his food and in his daily 
work, 

We are apt to smile at this trusting faith as 
childlike. But was it less wise than the modern 
habit of thought which makes of the world only a 
place for food, clothes and work, and never hears, 
beyond and above all, the Heavenly Call? 

In the unpublished annals of a ‘Friends’ Meet- 
ing,’’ held near the village of Philadelphia a cent- 
ury and a half ago, we find the remarkable story 
of Jane , the daughter of a farmer in Kent, 
who emigrated to this country with some of her 
kinsfolk, and remained with them for a year as 
dairymaid. She ‘was of a gloomy and thought- 
ful spirit,” and was dissatisfied with her place in 
life. 

One day, with some other young people, she 
went to the little country meeting-house where 
the Quakers assembled, chiefly from curiosity and 
a wish for amusement. 

It was a quiet morning in June. No one w 
moved to speak, and after two hours’ 
sion, the Friends dispersed. 

Among them was an old Quaker and his wife, 
who were eminent for their zeal and godly spirit. 





as 
silent ses- 


The English girl, we are told, looked at them | 


steadfastly, and was moved of the Spirit to join 
herself to them. 
serve her, and ‘‘were strangely tendered towards 
her.” Outside of the house she went to them, 
and they, feeling that they were moved by God, 


bade her come to their house. She remained with 


them for four months, and after that, being moved | 


to go out to carry the gospel to the Indians, 
‘journeyed up and down the coast as far as Flor- 
ida among the wild tribes for forty years, bring- 
ing many souls to God.” 

Robert Barrow, another Quaker teacher of the 
Indians, while in Jamaica heard one day in his 
soul a silent voice bidding him take up this work, 
and “though an aged man and feeble, was not dis- 
obedient to the Heavenly Call,” but gave his life 
to the work. 

There is spiritual hearing as well as spiritual 


different meaning attached to our observance | 


They also were drawn to ob- | 


a 


COMPANION. 





JUNE 10, 1886. 








| seeing, and both may be lost by evil acts and influ- | 


ences. The mother of John and Charles Wesley 
understood this principle clearly. ‘Would you 
judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness of pleas- 
ure,” she wrote to John Wesley while he was a 
student, ‘‘take this for your rule: Whatever im- 
pairs the tenderness of your conscience and takes 
away your relish of spiritual things, that to you 
is wrong, however innocent it may be in itself.” 
“Keep your spiritual senses clear,” said a noble | 
artist to a pupil, “for nature does not reveal her 
beauties to a mind clouded by any darkness of | 
character.” So also keep your spiritual hearing | 
clear, and amid all the voices that call, fail not to 
have an open ear to the Voice that is Divine. 


4@ 
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SUCCESSFUL. 





A gentleman who spent some years travelling in 
the mountains of Colorado relates the following 
story, which illustrates what can be accomplished by | 
a resolute boy who is guided by right principles, and 
who sets out with the firm determination to succeed 
in the face of all obstacles, and obstacles there are in 
every road to real success. “I was climbing a long 
and tiresome mountain trail one day in June,” says 
the traveller, “when I was overtaken by a small but 
robust-looking boy, of about fifteen. He was poorly 
dressed, and a small bundle tied upin a red cotton 
handkerchief was all the baggage he had. I was 
sitting down for a little rest, when he came up to me, 
stepping lightly and pluckily along, although he 
| looked tired, as he doubtless was, for the trail was 


| 
| very rough and steep. | 
| 
| 





“*How are you, sir?’ he said. His voice was that 
of the section, but there was earnestness in it; his 
language was unschooled and provincial, | ut the | 
spirit of it was manly. 

“ *Tired,’ I said. 

“*Well, so’m I,’ was his reply, ‘but it must be we’re 
nearly to the top o’ the mountain.’ 

«Where are you from?’ 

«From Denver. Left there ten days ago.’ 

***You haven’t walked all the way?’ 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

““*Why, Denver is two hundred miles from here!’ 

“*Yes, but I’ve walked it all the same. Had to or 
not come, an’ I didn’t see any chance fer me there, 
an’ five dollars and a half was all the money I had.’ 

*“*Where are you going now?’ 

«To A——, the new minin’ camp. They say things 
is lively there, an’ I think that I'll git a chance.’ | 

“What do you want to do?’ | 

“«Well, I dono, sir. Anyhow, the thing with me 
now is what kin I do, not what do I want todo. ’min 
fer anything jist now that'll give me a decent livin’.” 

“The boy and I journeyed on together all that day. 
It was hot and wearisome walking, but he made no | 
complaint. He was cheerful, frank and hopeful— 
three valuable equipments in beginning life’s journey. 

“We reached A—— that night, and I offered to pay 
| for a supper and lodging for the boy, for he had told 
me that all his money was gone. 

**No,’ he said, ‘you needn’t take no trouble on my 
aecount. Dll do a chore or two some place for my | 
supper. I kin always get my meals an’ lodgin’ that | 
way in this country, an’ it’s better’n bein’ beholdin’ 
to any one.’ 

“The next morning I caught a glimpse of my man in 
embryo washing dishes in the kitchen of the little 
mountain hotel at which I was staying. 
| “Later in the day I met him coming from a spring, 

with two pails of water. 

“Got a good job,’ he said, cheerily. ‘Seventy-five 
cents a day an’ my board. It aint like bein’ a pro- 
fessor on a salary, but it’s a right beginnin’, any- 
| how.’ 

**You’re a philosopher,’ I said, laughingly. 

*“ «No, I'm adish-washer,’ he said, in all seriousness. 

| ‘The camp was most prosperous, and a month later 

| I came across my little friend in an eight-by-ten slab 
shanty, with an open front, along which there ran a 

| counter covered with eatables. 

“A few weeks later I found the boy in another part 

| of the city running alittle restaurant, with two tables 

and a long lunch counter. He had hired a cook, and 

‘bizness,’ he said, ‘was booming.’ 

“His business grew, and he is becoming successful. | 

“This is, of course, an exceptional case, but then 
| he was an exceptional boy. He had the will to labor 

and the power to achieve. He had great courage, 
and was very enthusiastic. Failure would not have 
discouraged him. He had the ‘try again’ spirit. He | 
was honest, and was ready to do what his hands found | 











to do. This is the kind of spirit that is needed for 
| success in the West.” 

| —_———_or——————— 

| 

RESCUED. 


As soon as the battle of Bennington was won, the | 
triumphant Americans began to hope for the capture 
of Burgoyne’s whole army; and it was not long be- | 
fore they attempted the recapture of the forts on 
Lake Champlain. Ticonderoga yielded at once to the | 
lofty demand of Ethan Allen; but Mount Independ- | 
ence held out long. The British shipping had full 
possession of the lake. Mount Independence was on | 
the east side of the lake, while Ticonderoga was on 
the west; thus the besieging force of Americans was 
separated from those at the captured fort. It was 
quite necessary that the two should act in concert, 

which could only be done by communication across 
the lake. Many times boats had attempted to cross 
| under cover of darkness, but so close was the watch | 
| that, as yet, none had succeeded in passing. 


At length, the commandant at Ticonderoga became 
possessed of important information, and could think | 
of but one means to convey it to the besieging force | 

|} at Mount Independence. 
| Calling his men together, he asked for volunteers 
| to swim across the lake during the night. 

“Pll try it, colonel,” said a Mr. Wallace of New 
Hampshire. | 
“T’'ll go with him,” said young Ephraim Woodbury, 
of Newbury, in the same State. 

The swimmers set off with courage; but they had | 
not gone far when Wallace said to Woodbury,— 

“We shall never reach shore, the water is so cold.” 

But of turning back they said not a word. 

They at last passed so near the British shipping as 
to hear the oft-repeated cry of the guards, ‘All's 
well!” The swimmers took good care that no con- 
tradictory warning should arise from them. Both 
were men of powerful physique, but this long-con- 
| tinued buffeting of the chilly waves was telling on 
them. They had kept near together thus far; but as 

the other shore came in sight, Woodbury fell behind, 
being much fagged by his struggle with the bundle. 

Still no word was uttered; for aught they knew a 

file of British soldiers, with muskets — might 

stand concealed in the bordering shrubbery. 

Just as Wallace clambered up the bank, aided by a 

tree which had fallen out into the lake, he heard a 


|me your honest, unbiassed opinion of the poem? 


| believe it! 





As the craft reached the shore, Woodbury’s feet 
touched bottom, and he found himself saved from the 
water. 

He had perceived this much: that the figure in the 
canoe was an Indian girl, and that, for the present 
at least, she was a friend. 

“Many thanks to you, good squaw,”’ said Wallace, 
as his friend, too exhausted to speak, staggered up 
the bank. 

“Can you direct us to the British camp?” 

She pointed to the left. 

“Sentinel close by,” said she, in a hushed voice. 


“My father up that way.” And she pushed the canoe 


from the shore. 

“Where is the American camp?” 

“Way up yonder. You friend to Americans?” 

Wallace feared to answer. , 

‘‘Would you dare to go to the American camp?” 
inquired Wallace. 

“Oh yes; me no afraid of Americans. 
in canoe,” said the girl to Woodbury. 

Woodbury gladly accepted the offer, and entered 
the canoe, while Wallace continued up the shore. 

Woodbury learned that the girl’s name was Nidah, 
that she was seventeen years old, and that her father 
was chief of the Oneida tribe. Having visited the 
Americans in camp (whose cause he personally fa- 
vored), this chief was induced by the general to aid 
them by a night’s service. 

The exploit was successful, and Woodbury, grate- 
ful for the service the girl had rendered him, soon 
found a tender regard for her springing up in his 
mind, and he finally married her. 


Me take you 
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For the Companion. 
A DAY IN JUNE. 


O fields in June’s fair verdure drest, 
And vocal now with birds and bees! 
A toiler from the world’s highways 
I turn, with willing feet, to these, 
Inhaling here the morning breeze. 


The air is moist with last night's rain; 
Through op’ning clouds the sun appears; 
The robin earliest of the train 
The plough-boy at his window hears, 
Repeats the song of other years. 


I tread with lighter steps anew 
The pathways of my boyhood’s morn; 
The sky o’erhead is just as blue, 
And just as green the springing corn 
And sweet the scent of thyme and thorn. 


No care then rankled in my breast; 
No sorrow on my s} irit fell; 

The cool green sward my bare feet prest, 
The lowing herds they knew me well, 
And I, the daisy in tle dell. 


The squirrel had his hiding place, 
nd I had mine besid: the brook; 
He gathered nuts from day to day, 
Whilst I a constant lesson took, 
From him, and nature’s wondrous book, 


O fair green fields and sumer skies! 
O visions of long time azo! 

O well-remembered haunts, and chimes 
Which from perennial fountains flow! 
Glad voices from the vales below, 








Here let m: bathe my weary brow 
In this detiei us air of day; 

All laden as it cometh now 
With fragrance from the new-mown hay, 
The blackbird’s and the robin’s lay. 


The busy world will not intrude, 
Nor Mammon his proud altar rear; 
Alone, within this breezy wood, 
Where the Almighty doth appear, 
I'll pay my heart’s deep homage here! 
HENRY 8S. WASHBURN. 





ANGRY. 


A distinguished American writer says, “Take this 
for granted: People who want your opinion of their 
work really want your praise, and are not going to be 
satisfied with anything less.” He referred directly 
to young writers who were in the habit of sending 
him their poems, essays, or stories, for his criticism, 
or rather his praise. That there is truth in his asser- 
tion is evidenced by the following incident : 


A young man, with a marked air of self-conceit, 
called at the office of the editor of a well-known lit- 
erary weekly. He carried in his hand a small roll of 
manuscript. He was a total stranger to the editor, 
who was a very busy man. 

“Ah, ahem!” said the caller. “I beg your pardon 
for intruding, knowing, as I do, how busy you are. 
But I wished to ask your advice on a little matter 
that concerns me greatly.” 

“Very well,” said the editor. ‘What is it?” 

“The reason I ask you,” said the young man, in the 
most insinuating tone, “is because I have such a very 
high opinion of all your writings.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said the editor, knowing the 
a value to put upon this delicate bit of flattery. 

“IT have written a little poem myself,’ said the 
caller, ‘‘just a little fragment, hardly worthy the name 
of poem; but my friends are good enough to declare 
that it has merit. But of course they are prejudiced 
in my favor, while you are not.” 

“Oh no,” said the editor. 

“No, of course not; and that is why I have ven- 
tured to ask your opinion of it. Now will you “ 
may tell you in confidence that I have thought seri- 
ously of giving all my time to my pen, and your de- 
cision will influence me in my final resolve.” 

“Yes,” said the editor, in some embarrassment. 
“Just leave the verses, and I will send them to you 
by mail after I have read them.” 

But the young poet was not to be put off in this 
manner. “Oh, don’t be afraid of offending me,” he 
said, lightly. ‘There are but four stanzas. I wish 
you would please read them now, and criticise them 
as harshly as you please. I have no doubt they are 
crude enough.” 

This was said with an air of the most perfect self- 
confidence. The editor hesitated a moment; he 
looked angry. Then he slowly read the lines. 

“Yes,” he said, with all the frankness anybody 
could wish for, ‘‘they are crude.” 

“Oh, of course they are not perfect,’’ said the poet, 
his face aflame with crushed vanity and anger; “but 
I"— 


“They are lacking in the very first principles of 
poetry.” 

a hed 

“There is absolutely no poetry in them.” 

“Sir—I—I"— 

“Wait a moment. You ask, you insist, that I shall 
tell the truth in this matter. will do so. This is 
not poetry. I doubt if you can ever write poetry. I 
honestly advise you to”— 

“Nobody wants your advice!’ cried the young man, 
hotly. “I didn’t come here to be insulted. ave 
heard that you are jealous of all new poets, and I 
know it now!” 

And he left. 


—_+or+___—_ 


A PANTHER’S REVENGE. 


The panther of India seldom attacks a man unless 
provoked, driven to bay, or wounded. If the man 
lets him alone, he will not trouble the man; but 
should the man wound him, then the powerful animal 





low cry from his companion,— 
| “Help, Wallace! I am drowning!” 

There followed a sudden rustling of branches in the 
tree-top, and a small boat, or canoe, shot out towards 
the failing swimmer. 

“Me paddle you ashore,” 
canoe, 


said the voice in bead 


becomes a more dangerous beast to cope with than the 

tiger, for he can climb a tree, and the tiger cannot. 
Several years ago, an English officer, in India, 

| located himself in a tree, with a native hunter, and 


waited for game. A panther happened to pass below, 
and the officer fired. 


| Unfortunately for himself, he wounded instead of 
killing the animal. The panther turned, sprang up 
| the trunk of the tree, seized the officer, dragged him 
| to the ground, and mauled him so that he died. 

The frightened native remained in the tree, unable 
to help his master. When the panther had satisfied 
himself that the white man was harmless, he as- 
cended the tree a second time, and killed the native. 
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AN ASTRONOMER’S SISTER. 


One of the notorieties of Hanover forty years ago 
was old Caroline Herschel, the sister of the great 
astronomer, Sir William Herschel. She was his assist- 
ant, and it used to be said that the sister knew as 
much as the brother. After her brother’s death, in 
1822, she returned to her native place, Hanover, where 
she resided until her death, in her ninety-ninth year. 
She always insisted that she discovered Uranus, add- 
ing, with evident bitterness, “but my brother got the 
credit of it.” 


“We always worked together,” said she, once, to 
an English clergyman who visited her. “We used to 
take turns at observing with the telescope. While 
one looked, the other noted down the observations. 
One night it was my turn to sweep the heavens. I 
looked through the telescope, and saw the new planet. 
My eye first detected it, but my brother received the 
gold medal of the Royal Society for the discovery.” 

The old lady had one servant, a dwarf maid, as old- 
fashioned as herself, and the two read all the books 
they could find on one subject—love. The old maid 
would search the shelves of second-hand booksellers, 
for old books full of excitement, envy and hatred, 
created by jealousy and love. These tales of passion 
the two lone spinsters eagerly devoured day and 
night. 

It may be that the old woman’s mathematical mind 
craved this excitement, after its fifty years of astro 
nomical calculations. Alexander Dallas Bache, dur 
ing the years he was superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, was in the habit of reading the trashiest of 
novels, after a day spent in mathematical work. He 
| rested himself by reading everything that was excit- 
| ing enough to make him forget angles, sines and fig- 

ures. 

On the old lady’s ninety-ninth birthday, the King 
| of Hanover sent her a kind message and a magnifi- 
| cent bouquet. The Crown Prince presented her with 

a beautiful sofa, as the most suitable gift for her de- 
| clining years. 
| She never sat on it, much less reclined on its soft 
| cushion, holding it too sacred for plebeian limbs to 
| rest upon. It stood in state in her parlor, and the old 
| lady, seated in a high-backed wooden chair, called 
| upon every guest to admire the princely gift. 

At her funeral the sofa was placed at the head of 
the coffin, according to her own instructions. The 
| German pastor, in his funeral oration, after he had 
carried the mourners to the planets, the stars, and the 
heavens, descended to speak of the royal present, 
which “had afforded the dear departed sister such a 
comfortable seat upon earth, in foretaste of a more 
exalted seat.” 











li eam 
DANGEROUS. 


If a girl earning her own living makes the endeavor 
to dress richly and fashionably her highest ambition, 
she is risking ler happiness, and is likely some day to 
repent of her folly. Her inability to satisfactorily 
accomplish what she desires, owing to the meagreness 
of her income, is always the subject of comment by 
her acquaintances. Two somewhat stylishly dressed 
girls were lately overheard in animated conversation 
on a horse-car. Their remarks were as follows: 


“I’m going to have one of those elegant tailor-made 
suits this spring, with gloves and hat to match.” 

“Are you?” 

“Yes; and it will take nearly all of my wages for 
the summer to pay for it, but I’m determined to have 
it.’ 


“T don’t blame you a bit.” 

“What are you going to have?” 

“Oh, a lovely silk suit, with a bonnet of the same. 
I got the idea of it from seeing Miss [a wealthy 
merchant’s daughter] with one on. And I’ve got me 
the loveliest new bracelet on payments! Only fifty 
cents a week! Just think!” 

“Why, Pll get me one! I can skimp some way to 
save that; I can go without my dinner two or three 
days in a week, and save that way.” 

“That’s so. Why, I often make me a cup of tea on 
a spirit lamp, and only eat a roll for my breakfast. 
And—do you know it?—it’s a fact that I go three or 
four days without meat or vegetables. It’s the only 
way to save for my clothes, and I will dress well!” 

“So will I; but one has to skimp awfully on seven 
dollars a week to do it.” 

“Yes, but I’d rather do it than dress as some girls 
0. 


“So had I.” 

So they doubtless did, at the cost of health, and 
they will be fortunate if this is the only folly into 
which their vanity leads them. Simple clothing and 
little ornament becomes one of simple means, and 
best commands the respect of those whom it is well to 
know. Good taste and neatness and simple adorn- 
ments indicate character, and character is more than 
outward appearance. 
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THEIR PRESENTS. 


Whether it is or is not in good taste to receive wed- 
ding-presents and publish a list of them in the papers 
is still a mooted question in many localities. It is 
certain, however, that it is in bad taste for the re- 
ceivers of presents to criticise the gifts offered, and 
the following extract from an account of a wedding 
in a rural district, if it does excite a smile over some 
of its details, is not republished in a spirit of criti- 
cism. It is full of suggestions for new departures 
in the way of useful wedding-presents. A village 
correspondent gives the list: 


From father and mother of the bride: One half- 
Jersey calf and one doctor-book. 

From groom to bride: One oil painting of himself, 
life-size, in gilt frame, and one black cashmere dress- 
pattern, ten yards, with all trimmings complete. 

From bride to groom: Hair wreath made of the 
hair of her entire family, also six fine shirts and 
black satin neck-tie. 

From Aunt Harriet: Six hens and a rooster, also 
one jar of tomato-catsup and one of plums. 

From Aunt Jane: Two tubs, one tin pan, one wash- 
board, one coffee-pot and one glass molasses-pitcher. 

From Uncle Moses: One bronze turkey hen, one 

inea hen, one pig, one duck, one gander, all on 
foot and in good condition. 

From Uncle William: One barrel each of apples, 
eget and turnips, and one ham, sugar-cured, with 

ve pounds of dried apples. 

From Brother Elias: One Southdown sheep, one 
stand of bees, one book of ms, one dream-book, 
one polite letter-writer and one cat and dog. 

From Sister Nancy: One log-cabin quilt made of 
pieces of brides’ dresses, one real hair switch and two 
pairs socks to groom. 

From Cousin Sarah: One poem made up by herself 
on the bride and groom, fifteen verses in all, also one 
motto worked in cardboard, subject “Fight on!” 


We doubt if “Cousin Sarah’s” gifts are to be com- 
mended. 
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For the Companion. | 


| raspberry-jam in thinking eer glad mamma 
would be. 

And Harry really must have had some kind of 
an idea of how important tuose strawberries were, 
for the darling turned his curly little head over 
and went to sleep just as Johnny was ready to 
take the hulls off them. 

He got the glass dish and carried them in just 
|as mamma was setting a dish of honey on the 
table and thinking how trying it was to have no 
other sauce, when all the neighborhood had 


| honey, and Mrs. Brand was probably tired of the 


TROUBLE. 


Two little girls in the meadow at play, 

Down where the river is running away, 
Away to the deep blue sea. 

I hear their voices and laughter shrill, 

Then suddenly everything’s perfectly still, 
What may the trouble be? 

A frowzy tawny-tinted mane 

Comes floating down the rose-hedged lane, 
And here is my little daughter. 

“QO mamma, my sister has called me a name, 

An’ she says she do’ wan’ to play any game!” 
Tears and smiles seek quarter. 


Tears roll over the dear little face, 

But sunshine and smiles are winning the race, | 
Dear little girl on my knee! 

“Little sister do’ feel pitty ’ell to-day, 

I’ll go back an’ kiss her, and ask her to play, 
She’s p’obably wissin’ for me.” 


MARGARET P. SMITH. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW JOHNNY 
HELPED. 


yuna UT 


“Dear me! dear 
me!” said Johnny’s 
mother, in a tone of 
great dismay. ‘I do 
believe that’s old Mrs. 
Brand coming up the 
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road. Look out and 
see, Johnny.” eis oh a 
“Yes, it is,” said 
Johnny. 
“And she always Lured here 
stays to tea. I don’t Eager bu 
say but I’m glad to 


have her, but some- 
how my work’s all be- 
hind to-day—and now 
I can’t get the baby 
to sleep. And my last 
jar of raspberry jam’s 
been working so_ it 
isn’t fit to eat, and I 
haven’t a speck of 
fruit for tea.” 

Johnny wanted to 
ask what kind of work 
raspberry jam was in 
the habit of doing, 
but knew it was no 
time for questions 
when his mother was 


Fair and 






so much worried. He 
quickly said,— 
“Put baby in his 


buggy, mamma, and 
I'll take him out in 
the garden. And don’t 
you think I could find 


enough strawberries 
for tea, if I look 
hard ?” 


“You're a dear, 
helpful little fellow! 
Then I can put off 
these other things, 
and have a nice visit 
with the old lady. No, I’m sure there are not 
enough strawberries ripe.” 

“But if there were just a few, you could flatten 
‘em out in the glass dish so they’d look like a good 
many; and when you said, ‘Have some strawber- 
ries, Johnnie ?’ I'd say, ‘No, I thank you, mam- 
ma,’ just as sober; and then they’d go round, you 
see, mamma.” 

Johnuy thought his plan very clever indeed, 
but mamma only laughed and shook her head, as 
Johnny drew baby out the back door, just as 
Mrs. Brand slowly came in at the front one. 

“T’ll see, anyhow,” said Johnny to himself, for 
he had a very tender feeling for his mother’s small 
troubles. ‘Now, Harry, you sit still, while I get 
mamma some berries.” 

Harry chattered in very crooked English to 
some dandelions and buttercups, while Johnny 
peeped among the strawberry vines, greatly de- 
lighted at soon finding some of the red fruit. 

“T thought so,” he said to himself, in great sat- 
isfaction; ‘‘I thought we hadn’t had these two 
hot days for nothing.” 

He ran softly into the house to get a pail with- 
out mamma knowing, and then eagerly bent over 
the bed, wondering all the time why raspberry 
jam had any work to do, and if it worked as hard 
as his mother did. And if, as the sun was hot and 
his back ached with stooping, it worked as hard 
as he was working to get these strawberries. 

But Johnny was not afraid of work, and laughed 
merrily to his small self as one after another the 
berries seemed to smile out at him as he spied 
them in their hiding-places under the green leaves. 

Into the pail they went, and it filled up so fast 
that he forgot all about the hard work and the 


HA 


Tbe Spinner. 


H, | think | hear a sound, 
fl Something humming round and round. 
Is it wings astir, a-flutter, 
Just outside my window shutter ? 
Whir, whir, 


Maybe moth in foolish flight 


Out of wh.ch is no returning. 
Soft of wing, 
Newly fledged and iluttering. 


White the moon shines through the pane; 
It is neither wind nor rain, 
But I'll see when morn uncloses 


What it is 
Makes such whirring sound as this. 


| sight of it. 


Mamma was just as much surprised and de- 
lighted as he expected her to be. 

“O you little darling!” she said, 
comfort of my life.” 

And when the berries were helped, Johnny, with 
a very large smile on his face, which only mamma 
understood, said,— 

“Yes, if you please, ma’am.” 

For there were plenty to go round. 


‘you are the | 


Srpney Dayre. | 
—__—+or— 


SHORTCAKE.—Edna was watching cook get 
supper. 

“O Mary, what are you going to make?” she 
asked, when she saw the kneading-hoard placed | 
on the table. 

“Strawberry short-cake,” answered Mary. 

Edna clapped her hands. She liked strawberry 
short-cake almost better than candy. 
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d gray pussy’s purr. 


by my candle light, 
t to reach the burning 


pink my sweet-brier roses, 


For the Companion. 


EVENING SOUNDS. 


The night-hawks in the thickets hid 
Are loudly calling, ““whip-poor-will!” 
The noisy scolding katy-did 

With “katy-did’s” the evening fill. 
The little crickets chirp and creak, 
The frogs in gentle pipings speak, 
Or from the dismal, misty marsh, 
Cry out in voices hoarse and harsh. 


S. KE. H. 
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For the Companion. 
OLD TAB’S CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Williams stood on the porch of her farm- 
house home in Indiana one day, looking for her 
two boys, who had been out hunting. 

In a corner of the porch was a big basket, in 
which lay an old cat, with three kittens about a 
week old. 

Presently the two boys came up. Will had his 
hat in his hand, carrying something, which proved 
to be three very young squirrels. They had killed 
the mother, and finding the young ones in the nest, 
had brought them home, and meant to raise them 
for pets. 

“T’]] put ’em down here, and get a box for ’em,” 
said Will, taking the little things from his cap, 
and placing them on the floor of the porch. At 
that moment, Tab jumped out of her basket, and 
marched up to them. 

“Oh, the cat! She'll eat ’em up!” cried Mrs. 


Williams, and was stooping to rescue the squir- 
rels, when Will stopped her. 


“Let’s see what 





she'll do.” 


“Won't that be 


nice!” 


said she. “But—0 


Mary! won’t you make it long enough so I can 


have two pieces ?” 
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For the Companion. 


BERTIE’S BIG BATH-TUB. 


Bertie was a year old. 


He couldn't walk yet, 


but he crept everywhere and into everything. 


One day, 


working over 


his mother 
butter, while 
kitchen floor playing with the 
beater, the milk-dipper, and 
| things, which she had heaped around him, 


in the milk-room 
Bertie sat the 
dust-pan, the egg- 
about forty 


was 
on 


other 
to 


keep him quiet and happy while she was busy. 
She opened the door to see if he was all right, 


but no Bertie was there. 


It was but a few minutes since she looked in | 


| before, so he could not be f 
| only creep, you remember. 


far off, for he could 


But the outer door was open, and he might have 


crawled down the step into the yard. 
| the door to see, 


and what do you think she 


She ran to 


saw? 


was as er morning, and there had been 
It was a summer morning, and tl had | 


a hard shower, 


so there was a big pond in the 


door-yard, a half-foot deep in the deepest places. 
In the very middle of that pond sat Master Ber- | 


tie, splashing the water 


in his bath-tub. 


he had crept in there! 
Of course his mother had to wade in for him, 
and brought him out, wet and muddy enough! 


basket. 


eaten by morning. 





year just passed. 
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in delight, just as he did 


And the beauty of it was that 











UT | look upon the dawn, 
Sound of spinning-wheel is gone. 
Half unfolded roses cluster, 
And a web of silken lustre 
Hangs and sways 
In the early morning rays. 


Did the spider make the whir 
As she spun this gossamer ? 
Patient, slow from the beginning, 

Real old-fashioned, great wheel spinning, 


Thread by thread, 


| believe 


| did hear her spin and weave. 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates. 


Mattie Dyer Britts. 


They 


Back and forth with busy tread 


All | know is, something kept 

Fluttering, rustling till | slept, 
And behold this fabric shining 
White as mist with silver lining. 


What puss did do was to walk up, go around | 
the squirrels, smell them a little, and then lick | 
and caress them, purring softly over them. 

She stayed a moment, then turned and walked 
away, when, hearing one of the squirrels cry, she 
turned back, watched them a little, then deliber- | 
ately picked one of them up, and carried it to her 
Laying it down with her kittens, she came 
back and carried the other two in the same way. 

When they were all in the nest, she cuddled her- 
self down with them, licking and smoothing their 
fur as if they were her own babies. 

The boys were delighted, but Mrs. Williams | 
was greatly alarmed, and wanted them to take the | 
little creatures out, declaring that they would be 


The boys, however, left the squirrels and kittens 
together, and the next morning they were as con- | 
tented as if they had always been there. 

And there they stayed, and the good old Tab 
brought them up with her own family. 
soon got large enough to run up the trees in the 
yard, where they would play and frisk about, and 
return, when tired, to their cat-mother. 

At last one of them ran off to the woods, and a 
day or two later the other ones followed. | 

The boys tried to catch the ungrateful little 
beasts, but did not succeed. 

Puss whined and mewed after them for a few 
days, and refused to be comforted, but finding 
they did not return, devoted herself to the rest of 
her family, and seemed to conclude to mourn no | 
longer for her foster-children. 

This incident actually occurred, just as given, 
near the little village of Harmony, during the 
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ated. 
noun. 


of trees interwoven. 


dike; skEin, skin; tiGer, tier; 
bone; stEep, step; awAit, a wit; 
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Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


a. 
PUZZLE. 
All over the country are girls and boys, 
Their number eannot be re ckoned, 
Who every morning and noon and night, 
Ask for my first and second. 
And north, and south, and east, and west, 
I hope it will be of the very best. 


When they take their milk, or coffee, or tea, 
Or give a drink to the bird, 
I trust they'll take care not to spill a drop, 
While they are lifting my third. 
’Tis very sad when a finger slips 
Just before it reaches the lips. 


Out in the pleasant meadows 
Under the skies of May, 
Look out for my whole among the grass 
Where they shine like the stars all day. 
If you hold them under your dimpled chins, 
You'll know at once where my puzzle begins. 


2. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 


1, A dam to keep wa- 
ter fora mill. 


2, Produced by en- 
chantment. 

3, Covered with fig- 
ures, 

4, Vehement. 

5, Eeeclesiastic. 

6, Ornaments of 


feathers, ribbons, ete. 
7, A feminine name. 


Diagonals. 


Left to right—A_bat- 
fought on June 4, 


Right to left—A bat- 
tle fought on June 1, 
1800. 


oO. dD. V 
3. 
NOVEL NUMERICAL 
ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed 
of 71 letters, consists of 
14 Christian names, 
having the following 
signitications. 1, A dog. 
2,A rich lord. 3, 
Earthy. 4, Famous in 
counsel. 5, Defender of 
the people. 6, Suecess- 
ful in war. 7, A lover 
of the woods. xs, Be- 
loved. 9, Laughing. 10, 
The sun. 11, A defence 
of his kindred. 12, Man. 


13, A gift. MM, splen- 
did sun. 
The initials of these 


names, rerad in regular 
order, will form the 
name of a distinguished 
English novelist who 
died on June 9, 1870. 

The 54, 36, 49, 1, 57, 
42 meuns extracts. 

The 48, 2, 9, 24, 20, 10 
is So 


The 45, 13, 3, 39, 59 is 
a — of loth. 
he 5, 4, 6, 7, 14, 16, 


a. (4 is an animal de. 
scribed by Job. 

rhe 29, 8, 12, 32, ll, 
30, 70 are aboriginal in- 
habitants of Ame rica. 

rhe 51, 18, 15, ‘ 22, 
47,56, 36 19, 52 is a kind 
of cloth. 

lhe 17, 34, 53, 27, 37, 
58, 61, 43, 60 are certain 
kinds of handkerchiefs. 

The 38, 62, 41, 21, 50 
is money given to ser- 
vants. 

The 28, 
are stafls. 

The 23, 44, 33, 55, 35 
are parts of a fort. 
The 69, 71, 68, 72, 67 are lamentations. 

ANN O’TATER. 
4. 


CHARADE. 


> 





65, 66, 40, 31 


If my first is my first, and my second my second, 
Convenient and useful my whole may be reckoned, 
And the owner will use it my first to hold, 

If the evening be damp or the morning be cold. 

If my second’s my first, and my first is my second, 
Quite fit for an artist my whole may be reckoned ; 
Naught serves him so well,—he cannot use pine, 
Or he'd be in my first, with his pretty design ; 
Now, what is my second, and what is my first? 
The one is a present, the other a hurst. 


5. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
0 
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4 
Upper diamond. A consonant. A State, abbrevi- 
To lop off. A poisonous serpent. A consonant. 
Lower diamond. A consonant. A personal pro- 
To project. Infinite space of time. A consonant. 
Connected. A hedge or fence formed of branches 
MYRTLE GREEN. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Starling. 
(3) (4) 
Vv 


2. M 
(Q)TrOmoRROW 
NJ } Cc 


Q)cORDUROY 
N 


I N 

3. DeCem, deem; IvOry, ivry; haLve, have; DiLke, 
crEam, cram; BoYne, 
fuRry, fury.—CoL- 
YEAR. 
. Ist stanza=linden tree, scatter, patter. 

2nd “ =hand, cream on, and, Philemon, 

3rd “* ~==metamorphosis, Baucis, 
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The re companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in’ Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter, All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 


ever requested to deo so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost. or else itis stolen, Persons who send 
el . us ina letter must do it on their own 





LL vility. 

Rene wala. Plhree weeks are required after reecipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, - Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-otlice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to whieh 
Your puiper is s¢ nt. our name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is dor 

The Date against y« 
your paper shows to v 
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name on the margin of 
mut time your subseription is 





paid, 

The Courts have decided tnat all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishe ‘rs should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & ©O., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. . 





For the Companion 
NERVOUS COUGH, 


One may have a hard, dry, and violent cough, and 
yet the lungs, bronchial tubes and larynx be in a per 
fectly normal condition. 

Says Flint, “In most of the cases of this kind which 
I have seen, the cough has had a peculiar barking 
tone, and the pitch has been low, showing that the 
glottis was dilated at the instant of coughing. In 
some causes, however, the tone is shrill and the quality 
of the sound croupal, showing spasm of the glottis. 
li a euse recently under observation, the cough con 
sisted of a single, short, hoarse bark, often repeated 
several times a minute. [tis sometimes in paroxysins, 
having a resemblance to those ef whooping cough 
he peculiar sound of the cough, together with its 
frequent reeurrence, and sometimes its violence, ren 
ders it distressing to those whose sympathies are 
excited, and annoying to others.” 

It is mostly confined to females of hysterical ten 
deneies. [Tt may be induced by involuntary irritation. 
\ school for girls was once broken up by it. The 
lightest changes of temperature excite it, as do also 
penetrating odors. [tis constantly attended by sneez 
ing and snuitling 

Shadewald, who has recently given it special atten 
tion, found it could be produced by gently touching a 
certain point within the nostrils. This point is the 
termination of one of the filaments of the trigeminal 
or trifacial) nerve, and it is to its irritation that 
Shadewald regards this cough as due. Hence he calls 
it the Crigeminal cough. 

It bears a striking resemblance to nervous asthina, 
and the latter is now thought to be the most pro 
nounced form of trigeminal cough, with its seat within 
the nostrils. Ramifientions of the trigeminal go to 
the pharynx (the back part of the mouth), and also 
io a portion of the ear, and henee this cough may 
sometimes be due to trigeminal irritation in’ these 
parts; but itis most frequently met with from irrita 
tion of the nerve within the nostrils. 

Of course no treatment directed to the throat or 
lungs will be of any avail, and its persistence against 
all ordinary remedies may cause the gravest fears 
But the peculiar barking tone of the cough and a cer 





tain nervous character of the patient may suggest its 
real nature. 

Phe medical attendant should at once suspect its 
trigeminal origin, if he fails to tind any organie ex 
planation of it. All treatment should be directed to 
the nasal nerve, and the main object should be to les 
sen its undue excitability 

Galvanism is warmly recommended. Cauterization 
is often effectual, and so, for atime, is a slight bleed 
ing of the parts. The copious secretion to whieh 
iodide of potassium, administered internally, gives 
rise is helpful, by washing out the irritating particles 
In lig liter cases, this and the inhaling of vapor are 
often sullicient. 

+ 


A FRENCH THOREAU, 


Che Breton doctor Bodichon was able to ingratiate 
himself with animals so as to gain their contidence 
and live with them on terms of intimacy. During 
his student days he made a holiday trip to Algeria, 
Whence he returned with a pet jackal, which followed | 
him like a dog 

Ile gave his pet to the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, 
and, some weeks after, paid the animal a visit. The 
jackal veeeived him with the liveliest signs of affee 
tion, and on a second yieit, the keeper begged him 
hot to come again. 

“Tassure you, monsieur,” said the man, “the poor 
animal would not touch food for days after vour first 
visit. We were afraid he would starve himself to 
death.” 

he doctor never wore any covering on his massive 
head except the masses of short, eurly, black hair 
with which nature had crowned it. 

One cold night, while in the interior of Algeria, he 
was stretched out in his tent. Suddenly a mouse 
crept into his curls, evidently taking them for a soft, 
warm mat. The kind-hearted doctor did not move 
during the night, lest he might frighten the little ani 
wal away. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


One of the doctor’s dogs he called a snob, because 
the animal prided himself on living in his master’s 
spacious villa, standing on a height. One day, the 
dog returned from a run accompanied by another dog 
belonging to the lower walks of life. The dog-host 
took his dog-guest all over the house, and his look 
and manner plainly said, ““Now, how would you feel 
if you lived in such a house as this?” 


| Gnonene 


| STREET-ACCIDENTS. 


What to do immediately, in case of serious hurts— | 


’ 


“till the doctor comes”—is indicated in the following, 
from Cassell’s Family Magazine. The writer says 
‘At Inverness last summer, I saw from a distance a 


little boy fall from the high wall near the bridge—I | 


being on the other side of the river—a height of prob- 
ably fifteen feet. A sturdy Highlander marched 
round and shouldered him. From the shrieks of the 
lad thus roughly mounted, I felt sure a bone was 
broken, and I found out afterwards I was right. 


“The accident puts me in mind to say here that we 
cannot be too careful in the manner we lift or carry a 
person who has received an injury of this kind. 

“Paney, if you can, the agony produced from, say, 
a fractured thigh rudely handled, the jagged end of 
the bone perhaps thrust through the quivering flesh! 

“Kee pa wounded or injured person on the level, if 
possible; be very, very gentle. The handiest of all 
stretchers is a large shutter or door, with a mattress 
or pillows on it. Ora plaid or blanket used as a ham- 
mock will do, or a net-hammock itself if one be 
handy. 

“While one person is carrying home, or to a chem 
ist’s shop, the injured person, some one must be sent 
to procure surgical assistance 

“The sooner surgical aid is got, the more chance of 
a speedy recovery will the patient have. 

‘Be careful not to give brandy in injuries to the 
head. You might commit a fatal error! 

“The best way to distinguish a fracture from a dis 
location is to find out by manipulation where there is 
motion in the injured part. In dislocation the bone 
is immovably fixed. 

“Many dislocations can be treated successfully on 
the spot by the sufferer’s friends 

“Justa word about street-accidents. Somehow or 

| Other, in such cases, one of the crowd is apt to turn out 
to be a surgeon, but if not, let one be speedily brought. 


| Meanwhile, ask the crowd, with all the respect due to } 
| crowds in the latter end of the nineteenth century, | 


|} to stand back and give the patient air. On a summer 
day he may do better, for a time, out of doors than in 

j}ashop. I put amanon a hand-cart once, and there 
he remained until the first shock of the accident was 
dispelled. But I kept the crowd at bay, and as quiet 
as possible. Nothing is more likely to make a bad 
case worse than a crowd, erying, ‘Do this!’ or ‘Do 
that"? round an injured man.” 


ae 
| CHINAMAN’S FUNERAL. 


Hu-Tow-Tai, a great Chinese speculator, and prob- 
ably the richest merchant in the empire, died recently 
at Hang Chow. His progress through life may have 
been as prosy and uninteresting as that of any ordi- 
nary millionnaire, but his funeral was one of the 
grandest and loudest on record. 


At the head of the procession a number of coolies 
trudged along, carrying little seraps of paper upon 
which short sentences full of wisdom one sound ad 
vice were traced in pencil. 

Phen followed a crowd of lantern-bearers, the lan- 
terns fastened at the end of long bamboo canes 
After them came a small army of musicians with 

ngs, evinbals and trumpets, making noise enough 
to sextre all the wicked spirits within range. 

Next came a few hundred little boys, each holding 
in his hand some weapon of strat 
the slaughter of evil-disposed devi rhe bearers of 
the family tablets with the names of the ancestors of 
the deceased marched after the boys. 

Next in the procession altars on wheels appeared, 
loaded with choice fruits, the last one bearing the 
portrait of the deceased. After these altars two | 
groups Of priests presented themselves, the first 
dressed in white robes richly embroidered, and the 
second in scarlet and yellow. Between these two 
groups there was a crowd bearing lanterns, flags, 
parasols and fans, together with all sorts of queer 
things. 

At last the coffin came in sight mounted on a mag 
nilicent hearse, ornamented in the most gorgeous 

style, and borne on the shoulders of twenty-five men. 
\ large number of mandarins, dressed in their offi 
cial robe s, and carried in Japanese chairs, closed the 
procession. 









- - 
HARMLESS. 


rhe lawyer referred to in the following incident is 
probably “down” on all Knights of Labor and their 


schemes. lis reason for being so is not definitely | 


stated, but it can probably be imagined by our read 
ers 


sen Wilberly, a lawyer, made application to join 


the Knights of Labor. 

“They won't let you in, Wilberly,” some one 
remarked. 

“Why?” 

“Because you are a lawyer.” 

“That's against me, | admit, but the master-work- 
man of the assembly which | want to join is a great 
friend of mine, and will do anything to help me 
along.’ 

Wilberly was admitted. Shortly afterwards, meet- 
ing the master-workman, together with a number of 
othe r acquaintances, Wilberly said,— 

‘John, did you have much trouble in getting me 
in 
“Not mueh.’ 
ars el were raised, of course?” said Wilber 
ly, glancing at his friends. 

“Yes, several men got up and objected to you be 

cause you are a lawver. 
“How cid you quiet them?’ 

“Well, I says, says I, ‘Boys, he aint lawyer enough 
to hurt nothin’,’ and they withdrew their objec- 
tions.” 

Wilberly has withdrawn from the order.—Arkan- 
saw Trave 


——_—_——- 
| REBUKED. 
Rank or wealth cannot be offered as an excuse for 
2 woman who is overbearing in her manner, and a 
publie display of ill-nature is a kind of folly a sensi 
ble woman is rarely guilty of. More is lost than 
gained by it. 


rhe story is told of a prominent lady who is some 
times overbearing to those she considers her inferiors. 
she lives in a fashionable West-End locality, and sel- 
dom takes the street-cars. But she did the other day. 
On approaching the street near her house, she said to 
the conductor,— 

“Stop on this side of the street.” 

rhe conductor rang the bell, but it was too late, 
and the car kept on to the opposite corner. She was 
very indignant, and pu’ her indignation into warm 
words, winding up wit! 

“I'm Mrs. Blank.” 

rhe conductor, nothing abashed, replied,— 

“Glad to make your aequaintance, Mrs. Blank. 

' I'm Tom Jackson.”’—Cincinnati Sun. 





e form intended for | 
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| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla requires smaller doses, and is 


more effective, than other bluod medicines. [ddv. 
——- | 

a once using Thurber. Whyland & 

Co.'s Pure Spices, will buy no other brands. {Ade. 


+ | 

For delicacy, for purity, and for improvement of 
the complexion, nothing equals Pozzoni’s Powder. 
For sale by all druggists. [Adv, 
+ | 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for | 

| promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the | 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and | 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear’s grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adv, 
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CASHMERE 
BOUQUET 
PERFUME. 


In the category of luxuries there is 
‘none among the number at once so 
|harmless, inexpensive and gratifying 
to the senses as a perfectly prepared 
perfume. COLGATE & CO.’S CASH- 
MERE BOUQUET PERFUME for the 











|Handkerchief satisfies the most exact- | 
ing and fastidious. | 





JUNE 10, 1886. 








Warranted ‘fr Five Years. 


Easy Terms, Cash or instalments. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., '° satis! ve" 
During Vacation 


and the Leisure Hours of Summer, Teachers 
and Directors will do well to examine and se- 
lect from our very superior new books: 





| Song Creeting, by L. O. EMERSON, has no 


superior as a collection of 
refined, melodious, high-class variety of songs for the 
higher schools. 60 ets., or $6 per dozen. 


Song Reader, ' by IRVING EMERSON and 0, 


BROWN, is a_ carefully 
made graded natenitientesh for teaching the notes, is 
by practical and able men, and is full of the best exer- 
cises and songs. Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts. 


Cems for Little Singers, 0) "="; 


SON and 
SWAYNE, is the dearest, sweetest and prettie st of pie- 


ture song books for little children, 30 cts.; $3 per doz. 
Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 















OF ALL EXPE 
for Canada. 





ROOZEN’S BULBS. 
Hyacinths, Tully, Daffodils, 


“The flowers that bloom in the Spring.” 


~ 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen, (Holland), 
the famous Dutch bulb growers, have over 80 acres in cultivation for 
these beautiful flowers 
N 





. They deliver all orders, large and small, FREE 
ES in New York, for United States, and in Toronto 





Handsomely Illustrated Fall Catalogue mailed free to all. 


Address the Sole Agents, 





The Most 


Effective remedy for Dyspepsia, and all diseases 
of the digestive and assimilative organs, is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 

I was afflicted, for fifteen years, with Dyspep- 


sia. After taking other remedies, to no purpose, 
I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it gave me great 








satisfaction. I can now eat any reasonable 
amount or kind of food without being distressed.— 


S. M. S. Hanson, Caledonia Station, Ill. | 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 47 Broadway, New York. 





Powerful 


And, at the same time, economical, Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla is efficacious in all blood disor- 
ders. 


For some time I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores, but never found anything to help me until 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have used 
this medicine for six months. It has healed the 
sores and eradicated all traces of the poison from 
my blood.—O. P. Whittield, Salisbury Centre,N.Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 











TRADE MARK 


| FOR WHITE METAL 
| BEARING TRADE MARK 


“1847 Rogers Bros. A. x” 








se” _. spoons, Forks, &e, 


Price, $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


ERIDEN. BRITANNIA CO. 
Gold «2 Silver Plated Ware. 


Large oe: Finest Quality, and 
Most: Artistic Designs. 


TRADE 





FOR NICKEL SILVER 
And for Sectional Plating, or plating heaviest 
on parts most exposed to wear. 


“1847 Rogers Bros. XII.” 





| The above cutis printed on every box containing these goods, When selecting ‘* ROGERS’’ SPOONS, be sure 
they are stamped ** 1 S47 °? as this prefix guarantees them to be the genuine article. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


These goods can be obtained of every first-class dealer in Sterling Silver and Plated Ware. 





§ New York. 


Ss 3 KKOOMS,4¢ i 
ALES Rooms, 7 San Fre ancisce, 


Chicago. 
London, Eaghed. 


F Ee Meriden, Conn, 
scr ? Hamilton, Ont. 
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TWO- WHEELER 





Send for Free Circular “ How to purchase direct from the nauudtarer. »° Address 


Absolutely free from Horse Motion. 


BRADLEY & C 


SyvTRACUSE, N.Y. 
22 COLLECE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


*32 S. MARKET ST., BOSTON. 
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| cate, to develope those children, what a task! 
And yet I ventured upon it.” 

Pestalozzi began to educate these children. 
How did he succeed ? Rememher, it is the school- 
master that makes the school, and educational 
systems are good just as they are administered. 

He had no books, but he taught the children to 
imitate words. From words he proceeded to sen- 
tences, and then he taught the children the mean- 

| ing of them. For words and sentences were but 
| the signs of things. 

He thus put ideas into their young minds, and 
| Sradually gave them an accurate acquaintance 
| with the essential and distinctive qualities of 
| 
} 











For the Campanion. 


PESTALOZZI. 
objects—considered first individually, then in con- 
The Father of Common Schools. struction as a whole, and then again as a part or 
| parts of the great system of the universe. 
| Thus began the Pestalozzian system of educa- 
tion, as now practised in our infant schools. 
“From morning till evening,”’ he says, “I was 
in the midst of the children. All that concerned 
their mind and body proceeded from me. All 
help, all succor, all instruction, came forth imme- 
| diately from my hands and heart. 


“My hand lay in their hand, my eye rested on 


Pestalozzi was the Apostle of Childhood. He 
was born at Zurich in 1746. His father was an 
oculist, who practised in the city. 

Young Pestalozzi received a fair education, 
though he was not at all a bright boy. Indeed, 
in orthography and writing he proved a confirmed 
dunce. 

As he grew up to manhood, he entered the min- 
istry. He entered the pulpit of a country congre- 
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lect. But Pestalozzi endeavored to combine the 





gation, but pursued by his native awkwardness, 
he stuck fast in the sermon. Striving to relieve 
his confusion, he burst out into a laugh. | 

This would never do! 

He then thought of law. But he was as unfit | 
to practise law as to preach the gospel. At last it 
was determined to send him to an institution of 
practical agriculture. 

He was a dreamer again; he could learn little; 
he did not become a practical farmer. Oddly 
enough, he became a teacher! 

He opened a school at Neuhof, in Berne, for 
poor children. Although he failed in being a 
preacher or a farmer, he established quite a new 
epoch in teaching. Yet he had not been taught to 
teach. He had everything to learn, but nothing 
to unlearn. 

He had to make his own system. But he was 
fortified and strengthened by abundant love for 
children. 

Education with him was coming in mental con- 
tact with them. For education, in fact, is the 
descent of the higher mind into the lower mind, 
and implies mental sympathy and contact. 

The plan which he had formed for the educa- 
tion of those poor children embraced agriculture, 
manufacture, and commerce. It was an indus- 
trial school, where hand labor and head labor were 
combined. 

“T lived,” he says, “for years together in a cir- 
cle of more than fifty pauper children; in poverty 
did I share my bread with them, and lived like a 
pauper myself, to try if I could teach paupers to 
live as men.” 

But his work was not appreciated. 

“For several years I sat amongst my pupils, 
like the owl among the birds. I was cast away 
by men, and their sneers followed after me. 
‘Wretch that thou art,’ they exclaimed, ‘thou art 
less able than the meanest laborer to help thyself, 
and yet thou fanciest thyself able to help the 


people!” 

In teaching the children, Pestalozzi had no 
books! Now that we are crammed with books, 
this will be thought marvellous. There was 
plenty of sympathy, but no books! 

All this Pestalozzi learned by experience. He 


had a long, up-hill fight. He himself was very 
poor, and his pupils were paupers. But the lower 
their condition, the greater was their need of edu- 
cation. He and they must work for their living. 

Happy thought! The blessing of work, and 
the blessing of education. These went hand in 
hand. 

In fine weather the teacher was out in the fields 
with the pupils, working upon the soil, and in 
wet weather and in winter he taught them from 
his own mouth the lessons of life. He also taught | 
weaving and spinning, and other useful arts. 

After five years’ experience, the first school 
failed and was shut up. Pestalozzi was too poor 


their eye. 


my drink. 


When they wept I wept, and their 
laugh called forth mine. They were out of the 
world; they were out of Stanz; they were with | 


| me, and I was with them. 


“Their bread was my bread, their drink was 
I had nothing but them-—no house- 
hold, no pay, no servant around me—I had only 
them. If they were well, I was among them; if 
they were ill, I was at their sice. | 

“T slept amongst them. I was the last that | 
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two in one. 

His school took the place of tne home; and 
when the home was poor, miserable and full of 
petty cares, the school was the only place where 
the children could learn the lessons of life, moral- 
ity and duty. 

Pestalozzi had now drawn the eyes of all upon 
him—of all, that is, who took an interest in the 
culture and education of the rising generation. 

His name was now European; and scholars 
and teachers came to him from all parts. Kings 
and emperors visited the great educator. Fichte 
declared that he saw in his labors the commence- 
ment of a new era in human culture. 

His life was utterly self-sacriticing. 
did was done for the good of others. 

A tomb was erected over his remains, which 
contains the following inscription : 

“Here rests Pestalozzi, born in Ziirich, the 12th 
| of January, 1746, died at Burgg, the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1827; the deliverer of the poor at Neuhof; 
at Stanz the orphan’s father; at Burgsdorf and 
| Miinchenbuchsee the founder of new schools for 
the people ; at Yverdon the instructor of manhood ; 


All that he 


as a man, a Christian, and a citizen, he was all for 
| others, for himself nothing! 


Peace to his ashes!” 
SAMUEL SMILes, LL. D. 
or _ 


For the Companion. 


NEACA. 
By the Queen of Roumania. 


“Hoio! hoio!” Thus it resounded gruesomely 


went to bed at night, and the first that rose in the | deep down in the bowels of the earth, through the 








morning. Even when in bed, I prayed 
and talked with them until they fell 
asleep.” 

Pestalozzi now made great progress 
in his work as an educator. The poor 
children lived under his care as brothers 
and sisters. He had reached their hearts, 
and they rewarded him with their love. 

His moral and religious influence 
upon them was very great; though he 
did not talk to them much about religion, 
but only showed them the religious life 
that he himself led. 

The number of his pupils increased so much 


that he could not teach them all himself. He had 
no means of hiring other teachers. 
But he was never without expedients. He em- 


ployed the best and most orderly scholars to teach 
the others. This method succeeded admirably, 
for ready learners are often the best teachers. 
And thus began the Monitorial System, after- 
wards better known as the Bell and Lancaster 





to carry it on any longer. 


The press was open to him, and he made use of | System, though long before either Bell or Lancas- 
He published his *‘Leonard and Gertrade,” | 


it. 
and the book was received with universal admira- 
tion. 

He next published his ‘‘Inquiries into the Course 
of Nature in the Development of Mankind.” His 
preparation of this volume occupied him for 
about three years. Heretofore Pestalozzi had 
been baffled, but not beaten, in his efforts to be a 
schoolmaster. Another opportunity was about to 
be presented to him. 

The tempest of Revolution was sweeping over 
Europe. 
into Switzerland, and set up the Helvetian Repub- 
lic. The Canton of Unterwalden stood out against 
the democratic enthusiasm. The French seized 
their capital, Stanz, and burnt it to the ground. 

“Be my brother, or I will kill you!” was the 
motto of the friends of the people. Great misery 
ensued throughout the canton. Men, women, and 
children wandered about unclad and unfed. Pes- 
talozzi was sent to help them. 

“T united in myself,” he said, ‘the offices of 
superintendent, paymaster, steward, and some- 
times chambermaid, in a half-ruined house. I was 
surrounded with ignorance, disease, and every 
kind of trouble. 

“The number of children rose to eighty, all of 
different ages; some were full of pretensions; 
others were inured to open beggary ; and all, with 
a few exceptions, were entirely ignorant. To edu- 





The French Republican army had burst | 


ter had become known as popular educators. 

When the war came to an end, Pestalozzi’s 
school was broken up, amidst tears on all sides. 
He provided the pupils with provisions for their 
journey, and dismissed them with words of kind- 
ness. He himself was greatly distressed at the 
parting. 

‘‘When, after toiling and restless nights,” he 
says, ‘‘a shipwrecked sailor gains sight of land, 
and begins to breathe hope of life, but suddenly, 
by an adverse blast, is driven back on the bound- 
less deep, and once more strains all his limbs until 
they are numb and powerless, so was I!” 

Nevertheless, he continued to teach. He en- 
tered an elementary school, as an assistant. Here 
he introduced and taught his ‘Lessons on Ob- 
jects.” 

He did not remain long in obscurity. Asso- 
ciating himself with Kriisi, he opened a school 
in a large castle at Biirgdorf, which he was al- 
lowed to occupy. There he drew around hima 
large number of children, and finally established 
his educational system and appliances. 

In his “‘How Gertrude Teaches her Little Ones,” 
he endeavored to attract the mothers to his side; 
for he rightly held that the truest education not 
only begins at home, but ends there. 

It centres round the mother; she is the crystal 
of domestic life. She educates the heart, though 


darkness of the immeasurably high 
vault. Without a sound, a basket 
filled with rock salt went up into the 
heights; and thence, where, like to a 
star, the light of day shimmered rosily, 


PESTALOZZI. 


an empty basket came back, and fell with a dull 
thud on the gray salt that lay piled about the 
entire vast space, like to sand or snow. 

There stood around men clad in gray linen 
shirts, confined by a leather belt, knee-hose, and 
sandals held on by straps. It was they who gave 
utterance to the melancholy ‘‘Hoio” whenever a 
basket was filled. If they moved, there was heard 
a clatter, for around their legs were iron hands, 
and between each man’s legs hung a chain that 
rattled at every movement. 

Further off stood a row of men with hammers, 
beating in rhythmic time on a block of salt at 
their feet, until it loosened with a sharp noise. 
Then a wedge was driven in, and two or three men 
flung a huge round stone against the wedge, which 
sent a roar through the wide vault. 

On the ground, in front of each man, stood a 
tin lamp filled with tallow, whose tiny wick only 
illumined the spot where the hammer had to fall, 


while throwing an unsteady, leaden light on the | 


pale, sombre faces of the men. They wore lambs’- 
wool caps, but, unlike the rule of Roumanian 
peasants, their hair did not fall low on their shoul- 
ders, but was shaven short. 

For these mines are Roumania’s galleys; here 
all her worst criminals are sent, those who in other 
lands would be hanged. In the times of which I 
am speaking, many of the prisoners were never 
permitted, after being sentenced here, to see the 
light of day. They slept where they worked, upon 
the salt, until their death. Many long, low gal- 
leries lead upwards, and from their ends one can 
look down as into Dante’s hell. Involuntarily one 
exclaims, ‘‘Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ en- 
trate!” 
criminals creep about, dragging their chains. 

On that day an old man was standing somewhat 
aside, leaning on his hammer and resting. 
had hung his gray-white woollen cloak about his 














she may leave to others the education of the intel- 





And with reason, for hopelessly the pale 


He | 


at his feet, that was flickering like to a life that is 


spent. Men passed him, carrying similar lights 
on their heads. Suddenly there was a movement 
in the galleries. Lights were seen to come and 
vanish, and in their sheen came to view the lovely 
face of a youth, that seemed to turn, Medusa-like, 
into stone, as it beheld the night around him. 
Two soldiers led the young man. 
desperate attempt to throw 
nearest 


He made a 
himself down the 
allery, but was hindered by force. He 
Was taken into the vast vault. Looking around 
with a despairing glance, he threw himself upon 
the ground. 





The old man stood near, watching 
his desperate movements. 

“T cannot! 1 cannot!” cried the young man. 
“Without light, without air! They have cast me 
into this robber’s den. I cannot!” 

He beat about him with his hands, then raised 
himself and tugged at the chain on his legs. 

“Chained like a wild beast, in night and dark- 
ness ! Let me out! I cannot!” 

Then he saw the old man standing near, and 
looking at him compassionately. 


Leave nie free! 


“Oh!” he cried, and threw himself upon his 
knees. “You look kind. Take your hammer and 
strike me dead. Here, upon my head. 1 will 


Keep quite still; [will not flinch. 
dead.” 

“T dare not,” answered the old man. 

“But IT wish to die.” The youth rose up and 
tried to dash his head against a pillar of salt, but 


Only strike me 


| was held back by another criminal. 


“Tt is not forever,” said a rough voice. 

The young man laughed wildly. ‘Fifteen years 
forever,” he said. 

“T have eighteen.” 

“T four-and-twenty !” cried another. 

“T for life.” 

He looked at them in wild terror. “Who knows 
what you have done?” cried the young man, at 
last. “But I, I was not wicked; I defended in- 
nocence.” 

A man laughed. 
thought so. 
by love.” 

“Did you kill your girl, or the man ?’ 
asked, quietly. 
der. 

“TI? T will not speak here.” 

The old man laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
“T havé been here sixteen years.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We were under a hard and bad master, and 
had had patience with him for long, although he 
made life a burden to us. But one day he had 
iny sister whipped before our eyes until she was 
dead. Yes, till she was dead. This we could not 
So we combined together, six or seven 
peasants, and cast lots who should shoot him, and 
the lot fell tome. Tdid the deed. And because 
of deliberate murder, [ was sent here for life.” 

The youth gazed into the narrator’s face, as 
though he were drinking in his words. A group 
of men formed about the two, illumined only by 
the small lamps that three of them bore on their 
heads. The old man’s voice had a monotonous 
and dull ring, as though his story in no wise con- 
cerned himself. 

“And I,” said the youth at last, sighing deeply, 
“T killed aman. I wasin the Hora on Sunday, 
and we lads had made a circle and danced and 
gazed at the girls, who stood round about on the 
meadow, with flowers in their hair, wondering to 
whom one or the other would come. And I 
looked at Neaga.” 

“Neaga ?” asked the old man. 

“That is her name. And as I look at her, she 
comes up to us and places herself between the 
next youth and myself. But he pushes away her 
hand, saying, ‘I do not dance with a convict’s 
daughter,’ and stepped out of the circle. The 

blood shot into my brain with anger, so that I 
could not see. Itore my knife out of my belt and 
thrust at him, and he fell down at once and was 
dead. I did not mean to kill him, for I was terri- 
fied when he lay there and would no longer move, 
and when Neaga cried, ‘Oh, what have you done! 
Now all is over for us.’ And she wept and la- 
mented, and would not let herself be comforted. 
She well knew why. All was over for us. ‘Sandu,’ 
| she said, ‘Sandu, I was born for misfortune !’” 

“Who was her father ?” 
| “Ido not know. She never spoke of him, for 
he had long been in Ocna, and I do not know his 
name. Perhaps he is here.” 

“Perhaps,” said the old man softly. 
beautiful ?” 

“Oh,” cried Sadu, and his eyes sparkled like 
rubies in the darkness, “she is so beautiful that 

the sun follows her to look at her. She has eyes 
as large, as large and as sad as a deer’s, and hair 
like a raven’s wing, and lips like corals, and teeth 
like milk. She walks like an empress, with her 
jug upon her head as though it were a crown. 
When she laughs, then all must laugh with her, 
but she does not laugh often, and now nevermore.”’ 

A keeper now came up, and giving the youth a 
hammer and a lamp, bade him follow to that block 
where a number of new faces stared at him with 
unsympathetic curiosity. Just then it became 
light all round about. Hundreds of candles were 
| being kindled. The keeper said the new prince 
was coming. Great excitement arose among the 
| convicts of expectation, hope, fears and questions. 
| Who would be pardoned, who let free ? 
| A moment later the prince entered the high pas- 
| sage with the fair young princess, in her long cloak 


Ss 


“Wa! ha! <A case of love. I 
Many a one has been brought here 


another 
The youth retreated with a shud- 


bear. 


“Ts Neaga 


shoulders, and was staring down at the puny light | and white veil. He spoke softly to her, as she 


c , 
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shuddered slightly, looking around her with horror- 
stricken eyes. filled 
falling on 
their knees, some folding their hands with mute mien, 


But quickly these eyes with 


tears, as the prisoners surrounded her, 


others begging loudly for relea 
trembled. 


will never go back to the sunlight? 





+ and mercy. 

“And most of hese 
” she said. Her 
guides were trying to interest her in the work, in the 


Her whole body 


shimmering pomp of the glittering vault. She only 


saw the miserable human beings, and entreated her 


husband softly for their release. “If things went 
according to you,” he said, smiling, ‘‘all prisons would 
be opened; there would be no more chains. 1 won 
der if there would be no more criminals.’ 

fhe royal visit was over. The candles had been 
had sunk back into 


Then an officer entered | 


extinguished, and the salt mine 
deep night and hopelessness. 
and announced to the prisoners what benefits had 
been accorded to them. The sentence of one had |} 
been commuted from lifetime to twenty-tive years; 
that of another from twenty-five years to ten; yet | 
another from ten to five,—so that to most of the men 
a small comfort had been given. 

Four names were called: Ion, Stan, Tannas, Vlad, | 
followed by the declaration, “You are pardoned.” 

The four heard the word that set them free without 
a word of response. The old man went up to Sandu, | 
the young man, and said, 

“Tam free! Lam called Viad, and [ shall go from 
here to Neaga, for I am her father.” 

“You her father? Oh, then tell her, tell her No, 
do not tell her that you have seen me. 
does not know where I am. 
am dead.” 


Perhaps she 
She must forget me. I 


“Tam free, and you too will be free,” said the old 
nan. 





“Yes, when Tam an old man, and Neaga has for- 
gotten me.” | 
“If she is of my blood, she will not forget.” 
The four liberated men turned towards the exit, | 
und in a moment disappeared into the darkness. : 
Above in the villag 





all was light and sunshine; 
wreaths and garlands adorned the houses, and hung 
Ilere 


sounded violins, mandolins and dulcimers amid the 


in arches across the bright, picturesque streets. 
vide cirele, played by brown-skinned, black-eyed gyp- 
ies. They did not allow themselves a second’s rest. 

setween was heard the noise of the Pan pipes and 
t..c stumping of the lids as they danced. Their snow. 
white, richly embroidered shirts, breeches and sandals 
shone in the sunlight. Their hats were filled with 
flowers, their embroidered kerchiefs hung in their 
» aud they 
While the 


girdle houted and huzzahed and sprang, 
held by 
lheir shirts and skirts, 
richly embroidered in red and black, and 
shimmered with gold threads, 


maidens, whom they the hand, 
lanced gracefully and gently. 
wo, Were 
Their plaits were en- 
twined with flowers, and even the matrons, wrapped 
in their long, fine veils, wore at least a carnation be 
hind their cars. Roumanian women have a rare skill 
in spinning and embroidery, and the picture furnished 
by such a Hora is of great beauty. 

Phe heated dancers went to and fro to the fountain 
to fetch a drink, and from the balcony of a house 
hung with draperies, the prince, the princess and their 
guests looked down on the gay throng. ‘The melan- 
choly of her subterranean visit still hung about the 
brows of the princess. Just then the crowd of dan 
cers opened, and the four convicts were led into the 
midst. They had come to thank her for their freedom, 
The four pale men stood in this gay world as though 
they cume from the grave, as sombre as though there 
were no more life. One stood immovable; he turned 
his head in the direction of the sound; he had grown 
quite blind, 

The princess gave gifts to the men, and spoke to 
them with a gentle voice. 


With the cool of the evening came the carriages, 





drawn by eight and even eleven horses. On each was 


seated a postition, elad in picturesque embroidered 
dresses. Smacking their long whips, they drove off 
in full trot, and soon the whole company had van 


ished in clouds of dust. Evening peace spread over 


the village, and the four liberated ones wended their 
way into the old familiar yet strange world. 

Far from the salt mines, a lovely village hamlet 
An old 
man stood on the heights, leaning on his staff and 
gazing down, as if he sought beneath the portico of 
each house a familiar fag: 
returned from the fields. 

Phen the 
tance 


was bathed inthe glory of the setting sun. 


But as yet no one had 


sound of cow-bells was heard in the dis 
and separately and in groups the youths and 
maidens came along, laughing together, followed by 
the women, bearing on their arms, heads and shoul 
ders the children, spinning wool from the distaff even 
as they walked. i 
Phe men paced more leisurely, smoking and bearing 


heavy implements on their backs. Soon a slender blue | 


cloud of smoke issued from every chimney. The women | 
were busy with the evening meal while the men still 
stood about and talked. The girls came out of the 
houses carrying colored jugs and amphorw on their 
shoulders, with which they went to the fountain to 
fetch water 





rhe young men approached and begged 
for a drink, and many a joking word was exchanged. 
Unnoticed by 


all, the old man above still stood im 


movable and looked down, 

While the young men and women were still jest 
ing there came from one of the more distant houses a 
girl with large, sad eves. Shining black plaits were 
wound round the delicate head, and some pinks therein 
made them seem vet blacker. She made a movement 
as though she would go back into the house when she 


saw the group of girls at the fountain, but a harsh 


voice from within said something, whereupon she 
stood still, irresolutely, with her green jug in her 
hand. 

She was seen, both by the old man and by the girls 
at the fountain Phe girls put their heads together 


and whispered as they looked at her. The girl cole 1 











and the jug in her hand trembled. Then she made 
some resolute steps towards the fountain. In a see 
ond she was surrounded 

“Whi, Neaga, how pale you look! Tlow quiet you 
are, Neaga!l Yes! yes! where is your lover? That 


comes of going secretly into the woods and the hedges 


and then to the Hora! 


“Av! av! the sparrows have told us! ay! ay! 
Where is your sweetheart, Neaga? Where is your 
lover? He is dishonored; he is a murderer! For 


shame! shame on you, Nez ed 


a 








Neaga let the jug fall, and covered her face with her 
hands. “Alone! all alone!” she cried. “Oh, who 
| can help me?” 
“TI,” spoke a deep, hollow voice, and a strong arm | 
| cleft the circle of girls, who sprang back terrified, 
and Vlad stood beside Neaga. 
“Who are you?” asked the girl, looking at him 
with frightened eyes. 
He hesitated a moment, and 
father.” 
She turned her head away. ‘I have no father,”’ she | 
said. 


then said, ‘‘Your 


lhe girls looked at each other, and crowded more 
closely together. 

“Do you know your father’s name?” 

“Yes, Vlad.” 

“That is my name. And is not your mother called | 
Floarea, and your brother Radu?” 

She nodded. 

“Where are they?” 

“My brother is away; I do not know where. It 
was not good to be here, so he went out into the wide 


| world.” 


“And your mother?” 

“My mother is dead. I am still with her husband, 
and take care of the little children.” 

“You are with the husband of your mother?” 

“Yes, with him.” 

“Was she married long?” 





“Oh, very long; some six years.” 

“Was he good to you?” 

“No, never.” 

Once more the girls looked at each other, bit the 
corners of their kerchiefs and opened wide their eyes. 

“Ile never gave me a good word and many beat- 
ings, and then my mother would weep and say, ‘Oh, 
why did [ marry again? it would have been better to 
have remained a widow,’ and she wept so much that 
it gave her a cut into her heart, and six months ago 
she died.” 






“Who was it told her 
that T was dead?” 

“I do not know.” 

“But you see IT am 
living, and as things go 
ill with you, come with 
me; we will wander, my child, until we 
find a roof.’ 

“I think you are my father, and I am 
so unhappy. I will go with you, you 
good old man,” said Neaga, and took hold of his 
hand. 

Some women had come out of their houses to look 
on at the scene. “Oh!” they said “look at the shame- 
less girl, she is mad; if her mother could have seen 
this!” } 

*Ay, well for her that she is dead.”’ | 

rhe withered hand of the old man rested upon the | 
shoulder of the young girl, and as they talked, she 
could not doubt but he was her father, so well did he 
know every corner of the house, every habit of her 
mother, 





Neither of them spoke a word concerning 
Sandu. They slept under the trees, beneath the open | 
sky. Vlad said he preferred it, it was so long since he | 
had had a sky above him and air around him. | 

Neuga sat through the long night, her arms clasp- | 
ing her knees, thinking and thinking. Vlad saw her 
and heard her sighs, and at last he said, “You are 
not sorry that you went with me, poor child?” 

She shuddered. 
“TL sorry! Oh no; I thank God that I am free, and 
that no one knows me any more, to blame me. No 
one in the whole world.” 


At last morning dawned, the larks sang in the fields | 
and the sun uprose in majestic calm. 


|} “The first sunrise since sixteen years,” said Vlad, 


sighing, and he looked so gray in the bright morning | 
light, as if he had really risen out of his grave. ‘Do 
you hear the lark, the first lark, Neaga?’ and his 
pale lips smiled. ‘You, sunburnt child, do not know 
what it means to miss light and freedom.” 

In the next village Viad brought forth the little 
money that he had earned painfully by cutting figures 
out of salt and wood in the evening hours by the light 
of his miseruble lamp. He bought a bagpipe thac 

Was to support them both in their wandering life. 
They went thus Viad 
played for the dancers and sang, and Neaga sang also. 
If that was not enough, she hired herself out for a 
few days’ tield-work, and so procured shelter and rest 
for the broken old man. 
| She never complained that she had no certain bread, 
that she lived in the streets like a beggar, and when 
Viad pitied her on this account, she only shrugged 
her shoulders and said, “Better here than to be 
taunted by the village girls.” 


from village to village. 


One dav tl It was deco 
Viad rested a while upon a 


| stone in the churchyard, while Neaga, standing be 


ev came to a large village. 
rated for a wedding. 
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side him, looked with sad eyes at the flags and flow- 
ers. 

Then were heard sounds of rejoicing, cracking of 
whips, bagpipes and violins; the wedding procession 
was approaching, a merry throng of flower-strewing 
children, youths and maidens. The bridegroom, ina 
long, white cloak, rode on horseback. The bride was 
in a wagon drawn by six white oxen. She sat above 
all her household gods, her head covered with long 
gold threads instead of a veil. 
with red blossoms. 


Her face was covered 
This was to indicate her riches. 


Had she been less rich, only her chin might have been | 


red; still poorer, only her cheeks. 

The bridegroom sprang down to help his bride from 
the carriage. 
pomp, while the old man collected small coins. This 
was always a bitter moment to her. She would have 
preferred to empty the whole contents of his cap into 
the street. Now, deeming the operation over, she 
turned her head an instant, just as the bride had been 
placed on the ground by the bridegroom. Then she 
gave a loud ery, and pushing through the crowd, she 
rushed at the young man, 

“Radu, Radu, my brother, have I found you at 
last? 

“Father, come here, father,” and she hurried back, 
and led the old man by the hand. “Here is Radu, 
your son. O Radu! what happiness!” 

She paused, for Radu stood immovable, and said 
not aword. The bride glanced from one to the other, 
and a sarcastic smile curled her full red lips. 

“Speak, Radu! Is that your father? 
sister? Beggars, street-singers! 
She is mistaken, she is mad. 
speak 7” 


Is that your 
No, it is not true. 
Radu, why do you not 


Radu made a movement, as though he choked, and 
then said, “I do not know the old man.” 
“Yes,” said Vlad, “that is true enough. 
cannot know, but Neaga, your sister”— 
Radu was silent. 


Me you 


CARE OF THE SICK-ROOM. 


Neaga had turned her back to all this | 


“Well, Radu!” cried the bride, “have you lied to | 


me? Have you deceived me? Did you say you were 
a peasant’s son and are a beggar’s? Or is this girl 
not your sister? Oh, spéak!” 

Radu made a great effort, and said, “I do not know 
her.” 

“QO Radu!” cried Neaga, ‘do you deny your sister?” 

“You are a shameless girl, who run about the 
streets, and sing for pennies,” cried Heana, and she 
grew redder than the blossoms on her face. 

“I wander in the streets and sing for pennies, and 
am not ashamed,” said Neaga, proudly, as though she 
had a crown to bestow. 

“Well, Radu!” exciaimed Teana, “I will not go to 
church with you, until I know whether these belong 
to you or not.” 

*“T have already said, I do not know them.” 

A flash of lightning anda roar of thunder answered 
him. No one had noticed the thunder-cloud that had 
come up, while they all stood in sunshine. The peas- 


| ants crossed themselves, but were too interested in 


the scene to fly before the storm. 
“Radu,” cried Viad, “I will willingly wander fur 
ther, if you will acknowledge your sister, and take 
her home.” 
“Oh, [ see it all!” she said; 
Well, take him, take your 
lover, and teach him to beg and to play the bagpipe.” 
“Radu,” said Vlad, solemnly, “Radu, speak the 
truth, or I shall speak it.” 
“It is all alie,”’ he said; “I have nothing to do with 
her.” 
“Well,” cried Vlad, “then listen to me. 


Ileana laughed wildly. 
“she is your sweetheart. 


children!” 


The crowd retreated before the terrible old man 
and before the curse-laden bridegroom, who had sunk 
on his knees, and made mute gestures as though he 


would put from him the terrible words. 


heavily on Neage 
rain streamed down, as 


turned, and Tear 








I came 
from Ocna, and this is my child, who did not hesitate 
| to go with me, although I am a criminal, and who 
sings for pennies, although she was a peasant’s hon- 
ored daughter. But you, my son Radu, may Heaven’s 
curse rest upon you, as it rests upon all ungrateful 


The old man 
u's shoulder. The 
Viad and Neaga disappeared. 


Radu stood alone and forsxken, for no one in Rou- 
mania will have to do with a man that is cursed. 

Ileana had been taken into a house, where she 
screamed and cried and tore the gold threads from 
her hair. “Oh, the shame of it! The son of a con- 
vict! This comes of not marrying in the village, and 
being an only child, and always having one’s own 
way.” 

fadu sought shelter under the portico of the 
church; the church itself had been hastily shut in his 
face. He pondered as to what should become of 
him, whither he should turn, since all who knew him 
would now shun him. 

Solemn silence pervaded the Highlands. A young 
shepherd was blowing the Alpine horn; another an- 
swerved him with his voice. A young monk stepped 
out of asmall convent, perched up here like an eagle’s 
eyry. He beat the toaca, walking round the church 
and monastery. The toaca is a wooden board struck 
in special places and particular times, so that it makes 
a kind of melody. 

This mode of calling the monks together dates 
from the time of the Turkish domination, when bells 
were forbidden. When he had done this he rang the 
solitary bell, and then a procession of monks, most of 
them very old, were seen creeping to the church. At 
this moment Vlad, looking aged and weakened, was 
seen painfully ascending the hill, led by Neaga. 

“Q my child, | am weary unto death,” he sighed. 
“Let me rest here; I can go no further. What did you 
say of a festival to be celebrated here?” 

“Ay, father, further on in the large convent there 
will be a feast, for the prince is coming. 
earn something here.” 

“Child, I can earn nothing more. 


We might 


Tam tired—let 
me sleep.’ 

He seated himself, and leant against astone. Neaga 
knelt before him, and looked into his face. He had 
closed his eyes, and looked so strange, so ashy, and his 
lips grew blue. 

“Father,” cried the terrified girl, “father, are you 
not well? Oh, speak to me!” 

But no answer came. She looked round in search 
of water, and noticed the monastery. In a second 
she was beside the young monk who was just stepping 
out of the door. 

“Reverend father, IL implore for God's sake. . Will 
your holiness aid a poor girl? My father is dying.” 

They hastened to the old man. A streak of blood 
colored the dying cheeks. Raising himself, he endeav 
ored to speak. 

“Father,” called Neaga. 

“T bless you.” And he fell back, and was dead. 

The young monk brought other monks, and chant- 
ing solemnly, they bore the body into the little church. 
He then remained to read the prayers, while Nez 
went out into the moonlight wondering whither she 
should turn in her desolate sorrow. After her father’s 
burial she entered the convent, to remain there till 
she, too, should be called to the world that is beyond. 

CARMEN SYLVA. 
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For the Companion. 


HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST. 
I1I.—Pre-emption Claims. 


By E. V. Smalley. 

Pre-emption is the land-speculator’s mode of get- 
ting a part of Uncle Sam’s farm. It is also much in 
vogue among actual settlers who want a larger are a 
of Western soil than the one hundred and sixty acres 
obtainable by a single family under the Homestead 
Law. 

Pre-emption really means purchase after six months’ 
residence on a quarter-section, and beginning culti- 
vation. The Government will give the settler a farm 
after he has lived on it five years; that is homestead- 
ing. It will sell him a farm after he has lived on it 
six months; that is pre-empting. The quantity in 
either case is the same—one hundred and sixty acres. 
The price of pre-empted land is two dollars and a 
half an acre, if within the limits of a railroad land- 
grant, and one dollar and a quarter if without such 
limits. Thus our thrifty Government, when it gives 
away half the land within certain boundaries to stim- 
ulate the building of a railroad, doubles the price to 
the settlers of the remaining half, so that its gener- 
osity shall cost it nothing—a very mean-spirited feat- 
ure of our land system, it has always seemed to me. 
Some of the railroad grants are fifty or sixty miles 
wide, and one is one hundred miles wide, and within 
these boundaries every alternate section of a mile 
square belongs to the railroad company. 

Who can take land under the pre-emption act? 

All persons over twenty-one years of age, if they 
are citizens of the United States, or have declared 
their intention to become such in a legal way, and 
persons under twenty-one who are heads of families, 
whether husbands, sons, or widows. 





No one, how- 
ever, has a right to make a pre-emption claim who 
already owns more than three hundred and twenty 
acres of land. 

A homesteader cannot take a pre-emption claim 
until after his five years’ residence are completed, 
because he cannot live on two different quarter-sec- 
tions at once; but after filing a homestead claim, he 
can commute it into a pre-emption, pay up after six 
months’ occupancy, and then move upon another 
quarter-section and pre-empt it. 

A pre-emptor can also take a homestead claim after 
he has bought his pre-empted quarter-section. Thus 
many settlers in a new country manage to get two 
quarter-sections of land, containing three hundred 
and twenty acres, and not a few obtain another tract 
of one hundred and sixty acres under the Tree Cul 
ture Law, the workings of which I will explain in 
another article. 

If the settler takes his pre-emption claim within 
railroad limits, he must pay the Government four hun- 
dred dollars for it besides ten dollars in Land Office 
fees; if he goes outside railroad limits, his quarter 
section costs him only two hundred dollars. The law 
presumes that he has actually lived ut least six months 
upon the land, built a habitable house and put ina 
crop, before it gives him a patent. 

A large majority of pre-emptors only make resi- 
dence « matter of legal form. Under the rulings of 
the Land Office at Washington a six-by-twelve shanty 
answers for a house, provided it has a door and a 
window and coutuins a stove and a sleeping-bunk. 
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Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTs. 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


Probably, never since tid Mis Bo of Corsets, has so large a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Ele aie Corsets and Belts, 
Over three thousand families in the City of — ‘ork alone are now wearin — daily. Every Man and Woman, 
well or ill, should daily wear either the Corset or 


OUR CORSETS AKE DOUBLE STITCHED AN D WILL, NOT RIP. 
If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease. 


we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. They cannot and do not injure like medicine. “Always doing good, never harm, Theré is no shock or sensation 
felt in Wearing them. There is no w: aiting a long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally the first week, more fre quently the tirst day, and often even 
during the first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. Every mail brings us testimonials like the followina: Hollis Centre, Me., August 29 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- I suffered severely from back trouble for years, and found 
lation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good no relief till [wore Dr. Seott’s Electric Corsets, They cured 
feeling come back. They are constructed on scientific me, and IT would not be without them. MRs, i “D. BENSON. 
principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving cur- p = Me wea! Tennessee, November 28, 

7 ic aaa  iadenelal Professions a wee a r. Scott's Electric Corsets have given me much relief, I 
rent to the whole sys tem. I rofessional men assert that suffered four years with breast trouble, without finding any 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism benefit from other remedies. They are invaluable. 
may not benetit or cure, and they daily practise the same, ks. JAS, CAMPBELL. 
as your own physician will inform you. De Witt, N. Y.. June 11 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, I have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for a 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, lately lec- year. She has worn Dr, Scott's Electric Corsets for two 

4 his Stink eid slated oid es a Weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of the 
tured upon this subject, anc Ate vised all medical men to time, MELVA J. Dor, 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time Cc har f . 1 Pa., Octot 8. 

amarks > enres » hes ade. eve: snens wihha as unbersburg, etober 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which I found Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets possesse Mi eoaannat ak 
| would seem hopeless. power in stimulating and invigorating my enfeebled body, 
| The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those usu- 


and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on my sealp, 
i T. E. SNYDER , 

borrow four hundred dollars to pay for the land, and |§ lly worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods in place %, Faney Goods Dealer, 

|§ of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are all equally 


to sell it for twenty-five dollars an acre. It had become | ‘ Z : x 4 
; : ant . P charged, differing only in quality and design. They are 
valuable for an addition to the town-site, and he made “ee ~~ 
nee : i s elegant in shape and finish, made after the best French pat- 

a profit of three thousand six hundred dollars for his tern, and warranted satisfactory in every respect. The above 
=~ , a el sé i oan0® is clai _ } 
six months’ work “holding down” his claim. applies equally as well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen, 

Young women often take claims. I cut from one The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the Cor- 
of the Dakota papers a letter from a graduate of the sets and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all these Cor- 





The shanties are often built in the flimsiest way of | 
rough boards, and a team of two horses easily hauls 
one ready-made across the prairie, on a common 
wagon. It is dumped on the claim, a sheet-iron stove 
set up, so small that a boy could carry it on his back, 
and a bunk of three pine boards constructed. The 
pre-emptor digs a well, for this is required as evidence 
of residence, scratches a few acres of ground with a 
plough, sows it with oats, and waits for the six 
months to expire to apply for his patent. He gets 
work in the neighborhood, if he can, and only visits 
his claim now and then to make sure that nobody is 
“jumping” it. 

Pre-emption claims sometimes rise enormously in 
value. 

I knew a young man in Dakota,—he was under 
twenty-one, but he was the head of his widowed 
mother’s family,—who heard one winter that a com- 
pany had bought a certain section of railroad land, 
and was going to make a town on if in the spring. 
He lost no time in putting materials for a shanty and 
some little store of provisions on a sled and ‘squat- 
ting” on one of the adjoining quarter-sections. 

The town was started and grew apace, and at the end 
of six months, when he *“‘proved up,” he was able to 























South Abington, Mass., July & 
and T are very much pleased with 
They have given us great satisfae- 
tion. For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex- 
celled, Lhave felt uncommonly well since wearing them, 
and can confidently recommend them, FLORA E. COLE, 


~ Niles, Mich., January 5, 1885, 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have cured me of neute dys- 


Dr. Scott My sister 
your Electric Corsets. 


Illinois State Normal School, who says she has been a |} sets in dove and white only. They are sent out in a hand- Ry psia, from which [ had suffered for eight years. Tis 
: . L - ei al : a leetric Hair Brush cures my headache every time 
school-ma’am for five years, and tells how she has in | some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by Mrs, WM. H. PEAK. 
three years become the owner of three hundred and |f Which the Electro-Maxnetic influence can be tested. We -_ # ‘ton, ) . 
j rineceton, Minn., June 5, 
|§ will send either kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt 


twenty acres of good prairie land by her own unaided 
efforts. She first took a pre-emption claim, lived on it 
one summer, and taught school in the winter. 

To get the money to pay for it, she mortgaged it for 
two hundred dollars. She hired ploughing done, and 


Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case. 7 
was previously thoroughly incapacitated, and could not 
help myself, have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and [am able to be up and around, helping to do 
housework, ete. My friends are astonished, With many 
thanks, ete., JULIA J. MCFARLAND, 


of price, with 20 cents added for packing or registration, 
and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Remit in 
Post-oflice Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by 
Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering kindly mention 
COMPANION, and state exact size of corset usually worn, 














Streator, Ills., January 7, 
planted corn and vegetables with her own hands, Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 D NEWARK. N, J Sune 1, Dr. Sah i oo - ie © “ope we be: weet Ee appear- 
r “ . ip oe iow Y. Tr. Scott's ectric orsets ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in tit and finis! 
When she had cleared off the mortgage, she took a aaa YORK, sll ia . have entirely cured me of muse W) nares R M. J. aris as 
homestead claim of one hundred sand sixty acres, N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the English coat-of- cular rheumatism, and also of a LITy A 0 - ‘ 
which she has since commuted and paid for, so that | [| arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL Severe case of rea ENCER rae Dr = baw poyiteo s/ iladelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, 1884, 
SLECTRIC ASSOCIATION, ee ee re pc ei 


cured me of rheumatism of 
she has three hundred and twenty acres, worth, she and around the kidneys. V. HH. Upson, 























says, two thousand dollars, as the result of three years’ || DF- Scott's Mhectzte Hair Brushes, $1.00 $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, %3.00; Dr. Scott’s eer RH Brushes, 50 cents; 
pts < . hea: ’ | Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 50 ce nts; LADIES TS, $3.00, 
Work. | The Dry Goods Sead beng ay by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale A ents. Remittances for acai articles and applica- 
4 tions for Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made ‘only to GEO, A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
ez A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these splendidly advertised and best selling goods in the 
Wor the Companion | A GREAT SUCCESS market. LIBERAL PAY, QULCK SALES. Satisfaction guaranteed. Auply at once. GEO. A. SCOTT, 342 Brondway, N.Y. 
innepere nye TRAIN UP A CHILD HAIR GOODS 
The sick-room must be constantly supplied with To wear the perfect-fittin, 








fresh air. 

Admit the fresh in such a way as to cause 
strong current of air near or about your patients 
the window is open, shut the door, except in very | 
warm and still weather; remember that you can 
oftentimes open a lee window with safety and benefit 
when it would be highly dangerous to open a window 
looking toward the direction from which the wind 
comes. 

As arule, it is better to drop a window from the top, 
than to raise it from the bottom; 
ier, descends, 





Goop SENSE 
A CORSET WAIST 


and when she becomes 


enjoying good health, she will then be 
sure to wear them. 
FITS ALL AC JES— Infante’ to Adults. 
t=" Every one recommends =. 
FOR SALs By LEADING RETAILERS 
sure your corset is aaaan 

“GOOD SENSE.” Take as other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


FERRIS: BROS. 


BY MAIL 
To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Hlustrated Cir- 
cular of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA 
463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
partments a full line of medium- 


air no 


sae) 





A_ predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food, recommended by hundre “ds of physicians, nurses, 
and mothers as the best of all prepared foods. It 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
cases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 
INVALIDS relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

_ WELLS, ‘R AC HARDSON & CO., 


cool air, 


being heav- 
and when introduced high up in the 
room, thus freshens the atmosphere 
oughly. | 
Light 1s also an important thing in a sick-room. 
The sunbeam is a great purifier, and it is only in some 
affections of the eyes, in the acute stages of some dis- 


more thor 








Burlington, Vt. 


LUNDBORG'S 


Perfumes. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 








ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 


eases, and in certain nervous diseases that it is desir- 
able to darken a sick-room. You can easily con- 
trive to admit plenty of light without allowing it to 
fall in such a way as to be unpleasant to your patients, 
and a cheerful outlook from the window certainly 
hastens convalescence. At night make sure that the 
lamp or candle does not smoke or smell, nor the gas 
leak; and place your light in such a way that it throws 
no shadow on the wall or ceiling near the patient. 
The nervous system is apt to be so weakened by long 
or severe illness that alittle thing—a mere shadow, 
for instance—which in health would be unnoticed may 
produce most disastrous effects. 













Cleanliness and order should reign in the sick-| tory in the market i i 

riced goods to the finest imported. 
room. A well person seldom inhabits one room| For sale by all lead- 3 P 8 P 
more than eight hours daily, whereas a sick person | 1g dealers. Yi! j Correspondence from any part of 
inhabits it all the time. Dust with a slightly damp | oan ee 0. the United States will receive 
cloth, and sweep, if there be a carpet, with a hard | CHADWICK, oS Haven, Conn. prompt attention. Samples sent on 
brush and dust-pan, having previously sprinkled the 


application. 


Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


carpet with wet tea-leaves. 

The feeding of the sick is a large subject, and one 
which is worthy of being treated in considerable de- 
tail, but I can only venture on a very few hints here. 
Seek to make the food of an invalid, if it is only a 
cup of gruel, as inviting as possible, and never pre- 
pare any food in the sick-room. Let the tray be cov- 
ered with a clean napkin, let every utensil be serupu- 
lously clean and bright inside and out, and do not take 
away the little appetite which a sick person has by | 
bringing large quantities of food at atime. It is far 
better to bring too little than too much, as a further | 
supply is easily got. Let everything be the best of its | 
kind that you can get; an egg which is the least stale, | 


SAMPLES FOR 50 CTS. In case the above 
5 cannot be obtained in your vicinity, and wishing 

Express Office (w hic h please ame) for Fitty 
Cents. Money Order, Stamps, or Currency. Address 


to try same, a box of Samples of all the se five 
YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 


Rhenish Cologne. 
(uticura 





We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &ec. Teas of all 












ds from 30 to 70 cents per 
Tea and Coffee business, bes 
HC LUB ORDERS each day. 
as Premiums with 


— We doa very large 

des sending out from 60 to 
SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
nd $10 orders. WHITE TEA 












| Sars with $10 orders. DEC ORAsED a 2A SETS with | A 
ilk i » slightes ‘gree sour, place 2» 2 § orders, GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
or milk in the slightest degree sour, placed before a | pieces or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with 20 orders, POSITIVE CURE 





sick person may easily take away his appetite for the 
whole day. 

Suppose the doctor orders a cup full of milk or beef | 
tea, for instance, every two, three or four hours, and 
the patient’s stomach rejects it; try then a tablespoon- 


‘miums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orde t to COMPANION 
readers during the past tive ye "Bend postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 





| and ‘a Host of other I for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
— 


EozeMA ON 








ful at a time, and, if that is rejected, a teaspoonful or 
even less. I say deliberately that on such points as 
these hinge sometimes the issues of life and death. 
Incidentally it may here be mentioned that for irri- 
tability of the stomach there is generally nothing 
better than cracked ice, the lumps being allowed to 
melt in the mouth; and I will now tell you a simple 
device which prevents the ice from wasting, and 
makes one supply last for a number of hours. Take | 


| 
a deep bowl, holding perhaps a quart, and a piece of | 


course flannel oblong in shape, and about twice as 
long as it is broad; then fasten the flannel with string 
or elastic in such a way around the bowl as to form 
a flannel cup within the bowl, reaching only half or | 
two-thirds the distance to the bottom of the latter. 
Then put the cracked ice into the flannel cup and | 
cover it over with the spare flannel which serves as a | 
flap. If you have no coarse flannel, fine flannel can 
be used, but you should then punch a small hole 
the bottom of the cup. The idea is to keep the ice 
dry, the water running through into the bowl below 
the flannel. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


25 


Thousand 
Agents 


WANTED 


| At Once 


| to sell the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. Every lady 
j and gentleman selling this article in their own town 
| can 
| make 


= $4 TO $5 A DAY. 


= very Baa) can use them. The above figure shows 
w the Tidy Holder fastens the tidy to the chair, — 
| Holder and price list sent by mail on receipt of 16 cts. 
in 2c. wee: 
| ASSELBACH, General A 
Box A, 51, Sandusky, 











mDhio, 





}CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itchin 
4 and burning, instantly relieved by a warm bath with 
CUTICURA SOAP and a single application of CUTICURA 

the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration yure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
tus, Scall Head, Dandruff, and every 
Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Loss of Hair, when the best phys 
remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, We.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

{®™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Aes PAINS, Strains and Weakness instantly 


Lichen, Pruri- 
vecies of Itching, 
n and Scalp with 
cians and all known 












relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 
New, elegant, infallible, 


LADIES, enamel your Range 
on the sides twice a year, tops 
once a week, and you have the 
finest polished stove in the 
a. Sold by dealers at lic. 
Chromo 12x18; with sample doz. 


by Ex, $1.20. Parlor Pride Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 











CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from ‘the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Forsign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 

tions, Rules for palling, and 
umerous Tables. 

Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha 

each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION who wi 
buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
| Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


1.L.CRACIN& CO. 


Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA, 


e to 








HOW TO GET ONE. 








228 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JUNE 10, 1886. 








Ayer’s Pills are palatable, safe for ‘children, and 
more effective than any other cathartic, [Adv. 
a chien 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 





oore ’s Pilules, positive cure for Malaria & Chills, 


better than quinine, 50c. - Moore, N.Y. City. 


GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’s 
A Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TELECRAPHY 


__furnishe d, 





Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free, E.$ 
FR ST & CU., 2 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 























Learn here and earn 
zood pay. Situations 
Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 





YOUR OLD COINS! Big prices paid. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 
Prices Reduced+Many Improvements 


New Spring Catalogue Sent Free. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
Boston, Mass. 

















Most 
or grace, comfort, health and 


stylish bustle worn 
“dur ability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash- 
ions, Always regains its shape 
after pressure, 
Send for price-list. 

COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 











SAVE 
Price-list for over 300 sent on receipt of 25 one-cent 
stamps. Address ELMER HOLLOWAY, ¢ oal Cr Creek, lowa. 


MUSICAL MUSICAL PROPAGANDA | and one ploce of masts | 


pr, re ‘cents, tamps. 
. CORTADA & CO., “Ne 


i KE.1 »w York. } 
NE w, TELUS a a CATALOGUE OF 
ELTIES in Art Work, with 500 choice 
Desi La Stamping Patterns, mailed tor 15 cents, 
i. A. DEMING, 124 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


ST. NICHOLAS TOY CO. 
784 to 794 Madison 8t., Chicago. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of Bicycles, 
Tric ycles, etc., manufactured by us. All sizes. 








SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB'S PURE SOAP 


for the Bath and Toilet. Recommended for children and 

sons of delicate cuticle. Also a valuable treatise on 
he care of the hair, teeth and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
stamps. A. H. C obb, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass, 


5 Fah) 





a NC 
sae “AMES Ive UNCLES. 


unr EX All Siresa Pries@AN 
Se = FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE. 
_GORMU ULLY & JEFFERY, CHICAGO, is. 


EASY 
N 


Ap, BICYCLES *.5.$ienG4s 


Tricycles, $7.50 u Standard makes, 2d- 


|Dr. Swett's Root Beer Packages. 


| Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, a gt Wintergreen, 
Makes the best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
cing al, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 
neys. Material to make 5 gallons, 25 cts., 6c. extra for 
postage ; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. Pre pared only at the 
N. E. Botanic De vot, 245 Washington Street, 
Bosto GEO. W. ’SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


HOLD 


ERS made by L. W. NOYES, 
Chicago, are now perfect. 
More wire ones sold in past 2 
years than all other makes 
combined, and not a com- 
laint. Ask any dealer for 
em or send for droll scroll. 
The True. Japanese Headache Cure 
LETTE, at once oe and cures ae a 
r= and oth? other nerve = by rious Fe re og 














rin 
L—, tI 
Cearr(F (o> in drug ‘stores at 100.a box. 
Ment! tholine, 
a larger size, 
AWARDED BY—. at2 5c.a box. 
British Ge Government, Oct , 1885.) DuNDAs Dick | 8% | 
& Co., 112 WHITE ST., N.Y! Md 
(erry one, Beware of di 














hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 

iKO. W. Re OUSE & SON, 8 H i St., Peoria, LL. 

QTATEN ISLAND 43 
FANCY DYE a) 7 Jon St Nav sotf 





ING 

ETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
, Philada. ; 43 N, Charles St. dD 

ele aned without ripping. Send for circular and ies list. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
Of any kind, send - ump to A. W. GUMP 

Se Dayton , Ghio, for large Illustrated Pricé 
A B List of NEw and’ SEC ‘OND- HAND MACHINES, 


Second- Ey BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES REPAIRED and Nickel-Plated. 
ent stamp ; 


BILIOUSINE Seis P on Ke 1 will 


rovidence, R 
obtain by mail a “trial pack age” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspe 























CTS.—SEND SIX CTS. FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The best and cheapest of home magazines. 32 
Full of choice reading. Interesting—instruc- 
—pure. With numerous illustrations. Address 


pages. 
ive— 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

& CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 

: Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.; 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
. mailed on receipt of price, and 

5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 

115 Fulton Street, New York. | 


Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 


PRIZE 


Base Ball Badge, 


Nickel-Plated, each 10 
cts., 3 for a8e., Ofer 50c., 
1 doz. 60 ¢ 

Base Ball Caps and 
Belts, each 10c., 15c., 


60c., 
and $2.50. | 
Catcher’s Gloves, 25c. and 
\ 50c. per pair. 
6. All the ahove sent by mail, post- 
age paid, Fora comets te list of all 
y our ae. send for [886 Catalogue, 
320 large pages, 5000 illustrations, 
covers printed in 15 different col- 
ors, sent by mail, 25 cents. 

PECK & SNYDER, 

Cut 3¢ size—exact. 126-130 Nassau Street, New York. 


3% MALARIA 


o® Fever »° Ague PA 


For Liver Diseases, Rheumatism, a 
ONLY SURE CURE. IT NEVER FAILS. 





































COOPER & CONA 





RD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
116, 118 ed A Chic 280 | 
DEALE 


Red Clover Blossoms 










paia, © onstipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 





all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 





HOT-AIR BALLOONS. A full-sized 
Pattern, with directions for making | 
and sending up Tissue Paper Balloons 

9 ft. in cireamfnee, sent to any address } 


US. stamps. | 







*. H, Hart, 


SHORTHAND personally’ 
MAIL or personally } 
‘ood situations procured all att when competent, | 
) aphy, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, especially for educated young ladies, 
Send for ct for cirlar. W.G. © HAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. | 























"BLN 


{__}$4t0$5 folder. 3,000 
HIRES :: delice one, sparkling and wholesome 
25e. 
and adda lO hourstoa year. FREE by sation 


A DA in your own | 
town selling | 
we a ke 1 "Tidy | 
5, 
sold.Every family buys them, —- & Ag’ts’ price list by 
mail I6e. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach,bx. ASI Sandusky,O. 
9 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25e, Makes 5 gallons of a 
beverage. 3 ty pat ‘ ir ists, or sent by mail on re- 
ce celpt of 25 RE S, 48 N. Del. Ave. , Phila., Pa. 
Key. Winds « Waterbury in 20 (AT c 3H 
9e.3 Bfor Lbe., 8 for Be., 6 for 50e,, L2for 75e. 
Jd. H. W. MARRIOTT, 7 8. Charles St. Baltimore, sal 
PHONOGRAPHY 2% 
Short Hand. 
Works for self-instruction, by Benn Pitman and Jerome 
B. Howard, for sale by all book-se liers. Catalogue, 


alphabet t and illustrations sent f Ac 
PHONOGRAPHIC INST IV rl rE, 


dress 


Cincinnati, O. 





and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Blossoms. The Best Blood 
fowl known, Cures Cancer, 

Jatarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheuma- 










Piles, Whooping Cough, and | 
ad other diseases. Send for | 
Circular. Mention this paper. 
ACHET | POWDERS, HEL- 
IOTROPE, VIOLETTE and JOCK- 
EY CLUB impart a Delightful and 
Lasting Odor to Stationery, Gloves, 
Clothing and Toilet Articles. Sample 
package mailed upon receipt of 25 cts. 
in stamps. Sold by all first-class drug- 
gists, and supplied by 
THEODORE METCALF & CO 
39 Tremont Street, | Boston, Mass. 


-FSTERBROOK’'S SESE 


PENS 
Leading Nos.: 14, 048, 130, 135, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


CORNISH & CO., 




















BATHING T TRUNK “Fancy colors and 

int > material 
Boys’ size, 2e.; Men’s size, 35e, Sent post- 
yaid, to any address in U.S. Sti imps taken, 
n ordering, give size around waist in in- 
ches. THE ‘foun WILKINSON Co., 75 and 


RCANS 


i? Parlor and Sabbath School 
Organs, & Octavea, & Bets meets, 39 12 
| Stops, Solid Walnut Case, highly finished 


i 





77 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
FISH HOOKS. 
Krrpy STEEL, Eight Sizes, in neat 
tin pocket case, By mail, 10 cents [ cls. 
cash ‘a 2-cent stamp. 
A. oe ae ins ae OR 
Parse S 
Breet 
Prof. J. PERIA Dr. A. ah 10 5 
Ks 14 Colored Piates; 156 Pages. For wrma (Goon) 
Wd “Extracts from Ane Le, Reports,’’ etc. 
_ Silomrsox PUBLISHAN @ CO., St. Louis, iio: - t New a 


gine BE a. AC ape. 
Br ginning Business 


Belong 
Before 
Before 
y Blacking 
othered By Buy ‘ing 


joots, Beware, Boys, of Being 
ut Buy “BIXBY’S BEST.” _ 











ad Blacking, 


ART WORK AND PRETTY HOMES. — 


Send 10¢e, fora Samat © opy of the new paper, Home 
Decoration, full of illustrations and hints for beauti- 
fying homes, ae current numbers for 25 cts., if the 


Companion be mentione 
7 West 2d St., New York. 


WM _W Ht rl C K, Pub., 

TYPE SETTING , ete, . 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use 
or money making. Fo rold 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
i Catalogue of Presses, 

ve, Paper, Cards, &c., 
toh he pine ory. 
SEY & C 
e ots Soin, 


MAGIC LANTERNS] 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
profitable business for a man with a small 4 
tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement, 136- 
Catalogue / re McA TER. Mfg. Gpiiclad, 
Nassau treet, w Yor' 


BOATS 


Bend 10 conte. | ip am for we iustratad ¢ catalo; 
RB. J. BO Pes well ee 

Waukegan. tittentos Ma +6 of Wine w aoe etc. P.O. Bo: 

Fuil stock carried at lle Wabash Avenue, —” 


















































‘We make — 
in the’ boat line, 


thing 
from 
the lightest canoeto “ 
steam or sail yac 

A good cl ned bullt 


boat,thirt@@n ft. lon 
with oars, only $20. 


a $2 D 
metas) 






2 a 

| Eve Oren ee Y eos shipped on 10 

day test trial before paymentisrequired. Besuretowrite 
and save money. Cata’ e dress Manu: 

CouN IsH & CO., Wadlnadon New Jersey, U.! 


i Send SIX Cents 


AA \ for a sample 
v7 INENE 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


COLLAR 
| AND PAIR OF CUFFS 


Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 























| Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
| Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size. 


| REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
A COPY OF OUR BOOK 








Giving an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 
advice and useful information for nursing mothers and 
invalids, soriee free to any 2X uddres 

LIBER, VOODALE & Co 

41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


tism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, | 


Worn on pit of stomach, and next toskin. Con- 
venient to wear. Size, 4 x7 inches. No other 
method will cure malaria or kindred diseases. 





ALDING’S ATHLETIC RULES. 


{ Athletic Sports, 
y i Bare => + fagatelle, 
an a amin -doni jan “Game 








Cricket, Club Swinging, Croquet, Galen 

Fly Casting, Foot Ball, Fencing, Gymnas- 

ties, Hand Ball, Lawn Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Pol Quelte, Roceuct, Running, Shooting, Skating, 

Walking and W resiling. 

The Rules governing the abov tained in 

the largest Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds of Sport. 

Goods ever ibe rei bo a led for 22 nt, 
which amount wi return e purcha: 

| ay ogmonst oS of = Sovand upward. Send i=. 

I lise St.. Ch ic: 
A. 6. Spalding & Bros, ety, See 








No internal medicine taken. Sent by mail on 
receipt of $2. Address, enclosing money, postal 
note, or money order, STAR PAD COMPANY, 
5 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


DECKER: 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YouTH’s COMPANION. 




















UNS. a 


JHE GREAT cH NA fn ACO 


away as premiums to those fontaine clubs for 
= sale ot their TEAS and COFFEES, tamer Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. W 


TE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with #10 and Be 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and _ 56 pieces 









with ois. i #15 orders. STEM -WINDING 
SS TCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or ‘Moss-Rose Te ea Sets of 44 


pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co., 

(210 State St., Boston, Mass. 










For only 2S cents 
we willsend post 
paid a copy ofthe 
most complete and 
















the price, stelisatl 
about the different 
Breeds, |i Hatch 
ing, Feeding, 
Capitar needed 
Profits, all about 
Incubators and 
oders, all 
bs he ae different 
diseases © Ww 

and their cure, all 









: Capon 
How to rieeke the 
best and cheapest coops, *, houses, &c. The profits from raising 
Poultry and Eggs for market are immense, considering the 
small amount of capital required and the labor involved, 
Many Ladies make $100 to $800 per year, and boys and 
girls earnlots of money by keeping a few hens, Every owner 
of a smal! piace should kavethis book. Itis finely printed and 
bound, fully illustrated. Litho. cover. It gives the most 
valuable hints and advice gleaned in 25 years by a practical 
man, Sent post paid ~ se copy 25 cts. or 3 copies 50 cts, 
7 copies $1.00, Stampstaken. Address allorders io 
THOMPSON & CO. 122 Nassau St., New York. 

















Hichest AWARD 


Expgaition New Orleans, at 


on GOLD MEDAL 


competitorsatihe World’s 
Meevacturere yg nae 











perts, recognicing | uh superior qua 

ities, pronounced“ 

contatna to be the B48 
Ly Aen ig 


tilt not crack 


TV: 
; TT tesiccontatne ceable. 
ty. © 





Wood's ted 


sentT} AL a sohite ti ae 
thet b black mas that ish 


1 o but 
ENS: leather. . 
an- 
@ Your shoe dealer wi - & 
Sone other 


















GOLD MEDAL, meee, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
fj admirably adapted for invalids as 
8 well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Dorchester Mass. 


ASK FOR THE 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect a, equals any $5 Race, 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stamped 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, Warranted.” Congress, 
Button and Lace. Boys ask 












for Ly W. L. Douglas’ 
$2.00 Shoe. Same styles as \\ 


the $3.00 Shoe. If you cannot 
get these shoes from deal- 

ers, send address on postal Prlp. 
card to W. ouglas, 
Brockton, Mass. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S" 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ow Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
ses. We send Strong Pot Roses, your choice 
from over 450 finest sorts, eis by mail to all P.O. 


3 TO 12 PLANTS $4, 99 jc, $18 
according to_ vz The “Companion Set,” 


hue 1 
SPLENDID VARIETIES, including Grace Dar- 
ling and our two clegant Premium Roses, stron 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, deliv- 20 
ered postpaid at your own P, ©, for only ° 
Our New Guide, pp ele: gantly illustrated, FREE, 

Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, Vest Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 











2 RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by interested dealers to take 
anything else. Burron & Ort.ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 












THERE IS MONEY IN HENS! 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


0 Dollars we will send Pree 4 by 
PAID, a pair of these _ E nt 






On rece 
mail, receipt of Two 
Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either Skid 


or goat, or rte y me any size you 
want. 


sive us a ldre: 
CONSUM Eke poor x SHOE co.., 
10 & 12 Brattle Square, 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention Companion.§ under Quincy House. 





WOO ILE D. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
STAMP WASTE 








‘EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


|_ A full angertment of shove as well as the celebrated 
| Eureka Knitti - my ilks, Filosene, and Was 
all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
For sale by all leading dealers. 


| Etching Silks, 
colors. 








es ty and nd “Cheapness, Qneum. ualled, 















